








Courtesy Utility Spotlight 


Qu new A. G. A. president for 
1955 is a man who has devoted his 
entire working life to the gas in- 
dustry and to Southern California 
Gas Co., the company he now 
heads. A graduate engineer from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, F. M. Banks joined Southern 
California Gas’ engineering depart- 
ment in the fall of 1922, following 
his graduation. Transferring to sales, 
Mr. Banks held assignments in vari- 
ous company divisions and by the 
beginning of 1935 was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. In 1950 he 
was elected president and general 
manager, the post he now holds. 
According to his associates, Mr. 
Banks bears the hallmark of a true 
executive—the ability to delegate 
authority. This ability to surround 
himself with good men has played 
a key role in building a gas utility 
that is looked upon by many as a 
model of its kind. Long active in 
both A. G. A. and PCGA, Marion 
(as his friends call him) also is ac- 
tive in community affairs. He is first 
vice-president of the potent Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce and 
with fellow-businessmen on the Air 
Pollution Foundation is seeking an 
end to L. A.’s “smog” problem. He 
is a mountain climber and has 
scaled most of California’s rugged 
peaks. . . . Now he has topped an- 
other summit—he’s “Mr. Gas Indus- 
try of 1955.” 
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@ Designed to give you a panoram 


“GAS—AND ITS SERVICE TO THE NATION’ 


A comprehensive statement setting forth the place of 
gas in the nation’s economy has been placed before 
the Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, head of the 
Office of Defense Management and chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee, invited “interested segments of the 
economy to present their written views on methods 
which would assist in the continued development in 
the U. S. of energy resources and fuels, including 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas.” 

The A. G. A. Board, responding quickly to this in- 
vitation at its meeting in Atlantic City, set up a special 
committee to present the industry’s views. Named to 
the committee were Howard Noyes, vice-president, 
Washington Gas Light Co.; J French Robinson, presi- 
dent, Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; and E. P. Noppel, 
vice-president, Ebasco Services, Inc. The special com- 
mittee met October 16, nine days after its appoint- 
ment, and drafted the statement titled “Gas—and Its 
Service to the Nation.” 

The Independent Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica and Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


also submitted statements to the Cabinet Committee. 
The latter’s statement dealt mainly with gas appli- 
ances. 

The Cabinet Committee, composed of the secretaries 
of State, Defense, Interior, Commerce, the Attorney- 
General and chairman Flemming, was named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on July 30. Its task, according to the 
President, is to “undertake a study to evaluate all fac- 
tors pertaining to the continued development of energy 
supplies and resources and fuels in the U. S., with the 
aim of strengthening the national defense, providing 
orderly industrial growth, and assuring supplies for 
our expanding national economy and for any future 
emergency.” A report is due December 1, 1954. 

A task force to study oil and gas has been set up. 
The soft coal industry study is being undertaken by a 
group set up just prior to the formation of the over-all 
Cabinet Committee. 

This study and any national policy that may emerge 
from it could be of vital importance to the entire gas 
industry. 





PIPELINE SAFETY 

With the approval of Section 8 by ASA Sectional Commit- 
tee B31.1, Code for Pressure Piping, the new safety code 
for transmission and distribution piping is near final adoption 
by ASA Board of Review. Fred A. Hough, vice-president, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., earned the acclaim of the gas 
industry for his leadership as chairman of Subcommittee 8. 


ATOMIC TESTS 

Arrangements have been made by A. G. A. Executive 
Safety Committee’s subcommittee on atomic tests for the in- 
stallation of essential parts of a gas distribution system at 
AEC’s Nevada proving grounds. These units, complete from 
district regulator to domestic appliances, will be located to 
provide varying degree of exposure during the 1955 atomic 
tests. The results will furnish valuable information for local 
procedures in the event of atomic attack. 


NATURAL GAS BARGES 

No liquefied natural gas will move up the Mississippi by 
barge until present Coast Guard regulations are changed. 
It’s illegal on U. S. navigable waters. Instead, two barges 


now under construction will transport gas on Louisiana boy 
ous (considered non-navigable) to demonstrate safety, prac 
ticality and costs of novel system. 


IT’S HERE—NOW! 

Conjecture over potential gas air conditioning equipment 
has tended to obscure the importance to the industry of ab 
sorption-type all-year gas air conditioning for both domestic 
and industrial installations. As a result of its studies the PA 
air conditioning research group has pointed out the a 
vanced state of its development and urges greater effortit 
sales of this type of equipment. 


GAS TRIBUTE—IN COLOR 


On November 15, during a “spectacular” color TV show 
starring Margaret Sullavan and Joseph Cotten, A. GA 
President F. M. Banks will receive a special award from RC 
in recognition of the pioneering contribution of the America 
gas industry to the improvement of our way of life. The 
show, co-sponsored by RCA and Ford Motor, will features 
gas appliance for the first time on a national network col 
telecast. 





dustry trends and activities 


STATUS QUO 

Separation of Consumers Power Company’s gas and elec- 
tric businesses should not be considered further at this time. 
That is the recommendation of a company committee ap- 
pointed to study the feasibility of separation; the board of 
directors concurred. 


KEEPING POSTED 

New Freedom Gas Laundry drive slated for February and 
March will gain tremendous impetus from special gas laun- 
dry section in February 19th issue of “Saturday Evening 
Post.” Lead-off will be four-color full-page A. G. A. ad. Com- 
plete support on every level is planned by “Post” appliance 
and hard goods merchandising division. 


ANIMATED DISPLAYS 


Backing gas laundry drive is A. G. A. Promotion Bureau 
with first two of its series of animated displays. Clothes dryer 
display features Bob Hope. Previews of displays have re- 
sulted in advance orders from 133 gas utilities, with more 
than 200 expected to sign up. 


INTO PRODUCTION 


Gas range components similar to those presented at 
A. G. A. range demonstrations are continuing to be sub- 
mitted to the Laboratories by equipment manufacturers for 
approval tests. A recent tabulation shows modifications of 
needle pilot on equipment of eight manufacturers, the slip- 
fit construction idea for center simmer sections on ranges of 
three manufacturers, and the nickel burner on at least one 


range. 


HOUSE ORGAN FARE 

Company house organ editors like the “This Is Your In- 
dustry” series under preparation by A. G. A. Public Informa- 
tion Bureau. Aimed at giving gas industry employee basic 
information about their business in an interesting manner, 
the first of the series went out last month. Attached was a 
questionnaire, which to date has reaped concrete sugges- 
tions—and a gratifying response. 


MARKETING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of articles on marketing research, includ- 
ing brief descriptions of the contents of each article, is now 
available from A. G. A. Headquarters. The bibliography was 
sponsored by the Subcommittee on Marketing Research and 


contains reference to material on such diverse subjects as 
advertising policy, consumer attitudes forecasting appli- 
ance sales, market surveys, motivation, sales training and 
sampling. 


MORE GAS TO FLOW 


Operation of Texas Eastern’s new $28,000,000 pipeline 
in Pennsylvania will begin the middle of this month, George 
T. Naff, Texas Eastern president, told the St. Louis Society of 
Financial Analysts. He said linkage of the Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch systems in Texas before the end of the year will 
ease supply problems. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Soon to be available for utility use are three educational 
programs for restaurant, hotel and volume feeding operators. 
Prepared under the sponsorship of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Section, they are planned for presentation by gas 
companies as an aid to these important commercial gas users. 


REVIEW REQUIREMENTS 


Since the first of the year 28 meetings have been held to 
review approval requirements for gas appliances. These in- 
cluded 16 meetings of subcommittees, six of permanent work- 
ing groups, four of temporary working groups, and one each 
of advisory panels and special groups. To date 15 criticism 
texts have been distributed for industry review and comment. 


OFF-MAIN SCHOOLS 


A cooperative program to assure replacement of gas 
equipment in educational institutions located off utility mains 
is being discussed by representatives of New England Gas 
Association and LP-Gas Association of New England. With 
local utility or local LP-Gas dealer to assume direct respon- 
sibility, program looks to a three-year replacement, with all 
interested parties sharing any costs. 


FIELD INSPECTION 


To renew appliance approvals and accessory listings for 
1955 the A. G. A. Laboratories are employing the largest in- 
spection staff in their history. Products of over 500 gas 
equipment manufacturers will be checked under the Labo- 
ratories’ annual factory inspection program. 


UTILITY ROOM VENTING 

Research studies covering the principles and various. meth- 
ods of supplying air to gas appliances in small utility rooms 
are to be reported in forthcoming bulletins to be issued by 
A. G. A. Laboratories. The study, conducted as PAR Project 
DA-2-HA, concerns the use of either inside air, outdoor air 
or both to maintain normal venting, satisfactory. combustion 
and reasonable interior surface temperature. . 





Convention fires renewed action 











Congratulations are order of the day as new officers take A. G. A. helm. From |. to r.: C. H. Zachry, Dallas, second vice-president; 
F. M. Banks, Los Angeles, president; Earl H. Eacker, Boston, out-going president; Dean H. Mitchell, Hammond, Ind., first vice-president 


Mo than 4,000 representatives of all branches of the gas 
industry met in Atlantic City, October 11-13, for a frank 
appraisal of industry problems and potentials, ranging from 
the producer's well to the American housewife’s kitchen 
range. 

The keynote of this 36th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association was an urgent appeal for the great and 
expanding gas industry to step up its united offensive un- 
leashed by the Action Program for Gas Industry Develop- 
ment. 

Though delegates heard much of the threat of increased 
competition and government regulation, it was the stirring 
“Forward March” sounded in President Earl H. Eacker’s 
opening address and the enthusiasm generated at the final 
day’s “Team Up—Land the Load” luncheon that most truly 
epitomized the Convention spirit. 

New officers for the coming Association year were elected 
at the opening day General Session. F. M. Banks, president 
and general manager, Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 


geles, was elected president. Dean H. Mitchell, president 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, moved 
from second vice-president to first vice-president, and C 
Zachry, president, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, we 
elected second vice-president. Vincent T.. Miles, treasutt, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y., was re-eledel 
treasurer. (A complete list of new A. G. A. officers, dite 
tors and Section officers appears on page 6.) 

A review of the year’s achievements was made by President 
Eacker, who is also president of Boston Consolidated G 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. He pointed to the growth of it 
gas industry, which now has total assets of $131 billion a 
is adding to them at a rate of a billion dollars a year, a 
to the 27 million customers served by utilities. 

Mr. Eacker turned to his personal experiences during i 
presidency and paid tribute to the many persons who git 
their time and energy to national and regional gas assodt 
tions. He recounted A. G. A. activities in many fields a 


emphasized that through A. G. A. and regional associatitt 
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Dr. Kenneth McFarland in- 
spires audience with talk 
on “The U in BUsiness’’ 





D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone 
Stor Gas Co., Dallas, hails 
1955 as “Time of Decision” 




















J. F. Merriam, president of 
INGAA, urges cooperative 

mce to assure 
continued industry success 


John J. McCloy, board chair- 
man, Chase National Bank, j 
is optimistic about future ! 


K. S. Adams, board chair- 
man, Phillips Petroleum, dis- 
cusses gas supply problem 


N. B. Bertolette, Hartford 
Gas Co., gives General Nom- 
inating Committee's report 





dent, 
dw are developed industrywide plans for promotion, advertising, protect its heating load the gas industry must develop its 
~H@ public relations and research. own year-round air conditioning systems (See abstract of Mr. 
wes “With those tools,” he said, “let us ‘March Forward.’ ” Coleman’s speech on page 13.) } 
ure!, (Abstracts from Mr. Eacker’s address appear on page 10.) Gas air conditioning was also touched upon by J. Theodore | 
ected What gas appliance manufacturers are doing to execute Wolfe, executive vice-president, Consolidated Gas Electric | 
lie =the Gas Industry Development Program, and what gas utili- Light and Power Company, during his report on the Gas 
ties can do to help further their activities was discussed by Industry Development Program. Air conditioning provides i! 

det © Sheldon Coleman, outgoing president of Gas Appliance Man- _—_a “potential bonanza, or perhaps a pitfall,” Mr. Wolfe said. | 
Gs ufacturers Association and president, The Coleman Co., This new load could protect and expand the gas heating load 
fie Wichita, Kansas. by creating a more favorable load factor. 
and A prime requisite for increased sales promotion on the “Of course,” he said, “the selling is tough. In many areas 
ami part of the manufacturer is a better profit standing, Mr. Cole- the installed cost of a gas air conditioning system is too 

‘@ an said. This can be achieved by upgrading product, but _— great, the operating cost is not sufficiently competitive, and 
g hs for this the manufacturer needs the help of the local utilities. the distributing and servicing facilities are inadequate. Yet 







Mr. Coleman devoted a major part of his address to year- 
found air conditioning. If this load is left to electricity, Mr. 
Coleman said, the electric utility will be forced to go after the 
heating load as well to solve its “winter valley” problem. To 
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we cannot afford to sit idly by. We must attack these weak- 
nesses and overcome them.” 

Unless the gas industry goes to work on these difficulties 
air conditioning may prove a pitfall if electric utilities are 





forced to promote heating to ease their own excessive sum- 
mertime peaks. Mr. Wolfe did not envisage this circumstance 
within the next few years but warned that “over the long 
pull this may well be the answer unless the gas industry can 
provide a different one.” 

Mr. Wolfe emphasized that the gas industry is engaged 
in “warfare—the warfare between sellers of competing prod- 
ucts or services.” 

“This is a strange kind of warfare,” he said, ‘“While it can 
be deadly and often is, if any of the participants grows care- 
less or weary, it can equally well prove a source of increasing 
strength and vitality to all who engage in it wholeheartedly.” 

The Action Program, Mr. Wolfe said, is the sparkling of- 
fensive which our industry needs. He reviewed the perspec- 
tives of the Program, particularly in reference to the battle for 
the cooking load. (See page 17 for excerpts from Mr. Wolfe's 
speech. ) 

The impact on the gas industry of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Phillips case, which places independent pro- 
ducers who sell gas to interstate pipelines under Federal 
Power Commission regulation, was discussed by K. S. Adams, 
chairman of Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Mr. Adams took the view that regulation of the independ- 
ent producers will mean less gas at higher prices. He stated 
that the Supreme Court decision has already “resulted in 
the abandonment, curtailment or suspension of at least three 
Major gas transmission projects.” 

Mr. Adams said, “There is no power in any commission to 


compel gas producers to contract to sell their gas in inte 
state commerce if they do not choose to do so.” He went g 
to say, “There is nothing arbitrary or vindictive about th 
refusal of producers to make sales under federal regulation 
On the contrary, their best business judgment compels they 
to avoid selling their gas in a market where they have no 
idea as to the price they will receive for it.’ 

The way to relief from this impasse, Mr. Adams said, 5 
Congressional amendment of the Natural Gas Act. He 
urged the distributors and transmission companies to jojp 
the producers in combatting this extension of federal contg) 
to a highly competitive field, and to lay the facts before the 
public. 

Mr. Adams said the consumer should know: “The thy 
effect of federal regulation of producers will be gra 
to close the valve on their natural gas supply line’’; that pr 
duction is not a monopoly, but that “thousands of produces 
are each vigorously competing” ; and that the producer's shafe 
is only a small part of the average residential gas bill. 

Only an informed public opinion, Mr. Adams said, gp 
assure the enactment of proper legislation to free natural gs 
production of federal control. 

Distributors, Mr. Adams warned, stand to lose much mop 
than the producers. “You face the loss of the gas suppl 
necessary to keep you in business,” he said. “Producers, on 
the other hand, can look to the presently large and expanding 
market outlets for natural gas within the states in which i 
is produced. 


Elect officers, Section leaders for coming year 


PRESIDENT 
F. M. Banks, president and general manager, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
C. H. Zachry, president, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


TREASURER 
Vincent T. Miles, treasurer, Long Island Lighting Co., 
N. Y. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 
E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


DIRECTORS 
Ernest R. Acker, president, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dudley B. W. Brown, president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
F. D. Campbell, president, New England Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 
Stuart Cooper, president, Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Paul Kayser, president, El Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Texas 
Donald C. Luce, president, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 
James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
C. P. Rather, president, Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Henry B. Sargent, president and general manager, Arizona Public 
Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
E. Carl Sorby, vice-president, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill. 


Mineola, 


W. T. Stevenson, president, Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Owens 
boro, Ky. 

E. H. Tollefson, president, Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg 
W. Va. 

George E. Whitwell, vice-president in charge of sales, Philadel 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Chairman—A. T. Gardner, vice-president and secretary, Delawor 
Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Vice-Chairman—E. R. Eberle, assistant to general commerdd 
manager, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SECTION 
Chairman—Larry Shomaker, vice-president, Northern Natural Ge 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Vice-Chairman—John H. Carson, vice-president, The East Ohe 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Ray Trowbridge, commercial and industrial sales mor 
ager, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Vice-Chairman—Lawrence E. Biemiller, manager, industrial i 
department, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


OPERATING SECTION 
Chairman—Walter H. Davidson, superintendent of operation 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston, Texas 
Vice-Chairman—J. H. Collins, Sr., general superintendent, gas 
partment, New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Second Vice-Chairman—Frederic A. Hough, vice-president, Soul 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Walter H. Kurdelski, sales manager, Michigan Cor 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vice-Chairman—B. H. Wittmann, assistant to vice-president ® 


charge of sales, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, thy 
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Sitting at speakers’ table at Blue Flame Luncheon and Sales Meeting are (I. to r.): W. M. Jacobs, Los Angeles; R. H. Lowe, Pitts- 
burgh; E. Carl Sorby, Rockford, Ill.; Earl H. Eacker, Boston; L. L. Baxter, Fayetteville, Ark., and E. J. Boothby, Washington, D. C. 


“There is now in the process of building within these ma- 
jor gas producing states the greatest industrial empire ever 
seen in this country. The great variety of plants represented 
require almost unbelievable quantities of natural gas for heat, 


power or as a raw material for petrochemicals. Phillips sells 
more gas to just one of these plants than is used by all the 
residential customers in almost any one of your larger cities.” 

The importance of the producer who with the distributor 
and the pipeliner makes up the Natural Gas Team was 
stressed by J. F. Merriam, president of Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America and Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, and a member of the A. G. A. Advisory Council. 

Mr. Merriam said there is a crisis in the natural gas in- 
dustry teamwork and he laid its cause to the Phillips case de- 
cision. He said, “Some distributors are crying for the blood 
of the producers. Some producers are threatening to withdraw 
from the team or lie down in the traces. It is an intolerable 
situation.” 

Mr. Merriam strongly supported the producer's case against 
federal regulation, but he said the solution to the crisis must 
be a “team answer.” This answer, he said, “must at the same 
time protect the producer's legitimate rights to the free com- 
petitive position that is inherent in the character of its busi- 
ness, and at the same time it must protect the legitimate in- 
terests of the pipeline and distributor members of the Natural 
Gas Team and those of the consumer and of the public.” (For 
a fuller statement of Mr. Merriam’s position, see page 21.) 

Some aspects of producer regulation from the point of 
view of a company which both produces natural gas and is a 
distributor were touched upon in the informal convention 
summary made by D. A. Hulcy, president of Lone Star Gas 
Company and a past president of A. G. A. (A condensed 
version of Mr. Hulcy’s remarks appears on page 27.) 

As a guest speaker at the general sessions, John J. McCloy, 
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chairman, Chase National Bank, gave the gas men a world 
picture of political and economic conditions. He stressed that 
the United States has been pushed in a position of world 
leadership and responsibility. He concluded that “this coun- 
try can no more shed these responsibilities or avoid its need 
for understanding and knowledge than the gas industry can 
reverse its own growth.” 

Another guest speaker, who proved both inspiring and 
entertaining, was Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational con- 
sultant and lecturer, General Motors Corp.; and educational 
director, American Trucking Association. 

A clarion call to “rekindle the flame of salesmanship” 
opened the concluding session of the Convention—the 
“Team Up—Land the Load” luncheon held Wednesday at 
the Hotel Traymore. Presiding was L. L. Baxter, president, 
Arkansas Western Gas Co., and his fighting speech set the 
tone of the meeting. 

Retaining and building the kitchen load was the principal 
subject and W. M. Jacobs, vice-president, Southern California 
Gas Co., led off with a detailed report on his company’s 
Action Demonstration City—Pasadena. (Mr. Jacobs’ report 
appears on page 28.) 

Major presentation of the meeting was a demonstration of 
new gas range developments demonstrated by E. Carl Sorby, 
vice-president, Geo. D. Roper Corporation. Mr. Sorby was 
speaking for gas range manufacturers as a group and as some 
of the developments have not yet reached the market his talk 
was off the record. 

Consumer response to some of these developments was re- 
ported by Robert E. Lowe, sales manager, Pittsburgh Group 
Companies, Columbia Gas System. He said that former elec- 
tric range preference was completely reversed during the 
survey conducted by one of his companies. 


(Continued on page 42) 





For valor, 
achievement, 
distinction 








er of the gas industry joined 
in praising their co-workers who 
this year attained heights of heorism, 
distinction and special achievement. 
During the 36th annual convention in 
Atlantic City, American Gas Associa- 
tion’s President Earl H. Eacker, presi- 
dent, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., led 
the industry in lauding the 1954 win- 
ners of the Association’s Distribution 
Achievement Award, Distinguished 
Service Award, Meritorious Service 
Award, Beal Medal Award and the 
Home Service Achievement Award 
sponsored by McCall’s Magazine. 
Fred H. Bunnell, general gas distri- 
bution supervisor, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich., received the 
A. G. A. Distribution Achievement 
Award sponsored by the American 
Meter Co., Philadelphia. The award 
comprises a Certificate of Merit and a 
cash emolument of $1000, for making 





Beal Medal 


Beal Medal Award goes to both 


Michael Anuskiewicz, 


Distinguished 
Service 


E. H. Eacker (left) presents 
tinguished Service Award to C 
Mann, Columbia Gas . 





Brooklyn, 


and George Dormer, Pittsburgh 


the most outstanding contribution to 
the science and art of gas distribution 
in the past year or in the past five years. 

Mr. Bunnell received the award for 
his work in utilizing appliance regula- 
tors on customers’ systems to increase 
distribution system capacity at mini- 
mum expense. Most manufactured gas 
companies converting to natural gas 
are faced with the problem of obtain- 
ing more capacity in distribution sys- 
tems to meet increased load generated 
by the demand for additional space 
heating. 

At Mr. Bunnell’s suggestion, appli- 
ance regulators were installed in cus- 
tomers’ homes ahead of the meter. 
These regulators maintain an even gas 
pressure of approximately four-inch wa- 
ter column at the appliance. Operat- 
ing departments, at the same time, can 
fluctuate gas pressure in distribution 
systems from six-inch to as high as 15- 


inch water column, thus providing suf- 
ficient gas for all customers’ needs, 

Charles H. Mann, The Columba 
Gas System, Inc., New York, was hon. 
ored with the Association’s Distia- 
guished Service Award for his out 
standing contributions to the gas it 
dustry. 

This award, comprising an engrossed 
certificate and a substantial finandal 
recognition, is one of the highest hon- 
ors bestowed in the gas industry. Iti 
given to the person whom the A. G.A 
Board of Directors deems to have mate 
individual contributions of a distit- 
guished or outstanding character in the 
general interest of the gas industry. 

Mr. Mann, as a member and as chai 
man of the A. G. A. Taxation Commit 
tee, and as a member and as vice-chair 
man of the A. G. A. Executive Com 


mittee on Taxation, and through pir} 


ticipation in accounting and taxation 
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Meritorious 
Service 


Earl Jacobs, Detroit, wins A. G. A. 
Meritorious Service Medal for 
conspicuous bravery on the job 


Distribution 
Achievement 


F. E. Bunnell, Jackson, Mich., is 
proud winner of A. G. A. Dis- 
tribution Achievement Award 


activities of the Association over a 
number of years, has rendered excep- 
tional service to the entire gas industry. 
His work with technical and policy 
committees resulted in effective pres- 
entation of utilities’ tax problems. 

Earl J. Jacobs, an employee of the 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
Detroit, was given the highest honor 
that the industry can bestow on an in- 
dividual for outstanding bravery, the 
A. G. A. Meritorious Service Medal, 
which consists of a gold medal, a but- 
ton and a certificate of merit. 

Mr. Jacobs won the award for con- 
spicuous bravery on October 27, 1953, 
when he rescued a fellow worker over- 
come by fumes while cleaning a natural 
gas dehydration vessel. Mr. Jacobs de- 
scended into the vessel and lifted the 
unconscious man so fellow workers 
could pull him out, thus endangering 
his own life from the fumes. Although 
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Home Service 
Achievement 


he was weak from the fumes, Mr. Ja- 
cobs remained to help revive the 
stricken man, then assisted in bringing 
him down from the platform for oxy- 
gen treatment. 


Beal Medal 


Two active members of the Operating 
Section, Michael Anuskiewicz, engineer 
of development and planning, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and George C. 
Dormer, assistant chief engineer, The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, share one of the industry's high- 
est honors. Both were selected as re- 
cipients of the A. G. A. Beal Medal 
Award presented each year to the indi- 
vidual or individuals who were authors 
of the most outstanding technical papers 
during the preceding year. Such papers 
must have been delivered before an an- 
nual meeting, school, conference, or con- 
vention of the Association, or printed in 


Showing their prize plaques are 
five winners of A. G. A.-McCall’s 
Home Service Achievement Award 


the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

The Beal Award consists of a cash 
prize and an engraved medal. The 
award was originated by the late W. R. 
Beal, and now is sponsored by Ernest R. 
Acker, president, Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, New 
York. This year the award committee re- 
viewed 32 technical papers. Two were 
considered of equal merit and the cash 
award was divided and each winner re- 
ceived a medal. 

Mr. Dormer was honored for ‘‘Practi- 
cal Problems of Odorization”, presented 
at the Chemical, Engineering and Manu- 
factured Gas Production Conference and 
Mr. Anuskiewicz was cited for, ““Devel- 
opment of an Overpressure Protection 
Program for a Distribution System”, 
presented at the 1954 Distribution, 
Motor Vehicles and Corrosion Confer- 
ence of the Operating Section in Mont- 

(Continued on page 59) 





Forward March! 


By EARL H. EACKER* 


President 
American Gas Association 


verywhere—from New England to 
Texas, to the Pacific Northwest—I 
have felt a quickened pulse and an ea- 
gerness for aggressive new ideas. This 
groundswell of enthusiasm and awaken- 
ing is probably the most striking devel- 
opment of 1954. I have sensed it. I have 
seen it. 

The gas industry is on the march! 

Last year in his presidential address 
Frank Smith stated that during an inter- 
view with a Time reporter he found him- 
self “pounding the table in emphasis of 
my assurance that the gas industry of our 
country never has received, nor wants, 
nor would willingly accept, any govern- 
ment subsidy or other interference except 
reasonable regulation.” He went on to 
say “I am glad we are in that front line 
of defense—we belong there in the pub- 
lic interest.” I agree wholeheartedly with 
Frank’s statement. 

The turn of events has indicated more 
clearly than ever that every segment of 
our industry, from producer to final dis- 
tributor, from manufacturer to appliance 
dealer needs to know more clearly the 
fundamental problems each is coping 
with and how necessary it is that all 
work toward a common goal—the ad- 


* Excerpts from Mr. Eacker’s remarks during 
1954 Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 
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vancement of the gas industry. Therein 
lies the success of each of us. 

The vehicles we are using to promote 
the sound development of the gas in- 
dustry are our national and regional as- 
sociations. We have no GE’s or West- 
inghouses in the gas industry. We must 
develop our own industrywide plans for 
promotion, advertising, public relations 
and research. 

Over and over again this year I have 
pointed out that our associations are not 
entities by themselves. To be sure 
A. G. A.. GAMA, INGAA and the 
larger regional associations have capable, 
efficient and alert staffs. But the funda- 
mental work is done through committees 
or groups composed of individuals from 
your company and mine. The real life 
blood of our associations is you and me. 
The accomplishments or failures are 
yours and mine. 

Events of the recent past point more 
conclusively than ever to the need for 
close coordination of the activities of our 
national and regional associations. 

Spurred by the Action Program for 
Gas Industry Development, many com- 
pany executives are beginning to re-ex- 
amine established policies and _tech- 
niques. Their promotional, advertising 
and research sights are being raised. Ad- 
vanced marketing techniques are coming 
into play in community after community. 
The public relations programs of 
INGAA, GAMA, and the activities of 
our own A. G. A. and the National 
Council for LP-Gas Promotion are pro- 
viding a foundation for an industrywide 


Spurred on by the Action Pr 








led | 


gas industry has re-examinellies a 


future success has started. 


effort to enlist public understanding and 
support. The activities of our A. G. A. 
Laboratories have reached a new all- 
time peak. Our Accident Prevention Pro- 
gram has been revitalized and expanded 
and our public safety record has been 
substantially enhanced. 

With total assets of over $13,500,- 
000,000, the gas industry is the sixth 
largest industry in the nation. And plant 
investment is increasing at a rate of 
nearly a billion dollars a year. We have 
chalked up a string of impressive ac- 
complishments. We are now serving a 
new high of more than 27 million utility 
gas customers. In addition there are ap- 
proximately seven million gas users off 
our mains. 

Sales of gas by utilities and pipelines 
have set a new peak and an additional 
rise of 31.5 percent over 1953 totals is 
expected by the end of 1957. Space heat- 
ing sales have continued to soar despite 
all we have heard about the heat pump 
and atomic energy for commercial use. 
We are adding more than one million 
new house heating customers a year. By 
the end of 1954 more than 14 million 
American homes will be heated by gas— 
about one-half of all the residential gas 
customers in this country. At this rate, 
by the end of 1957 gas will be heating 
the huge total of nearly 17 million 
households. 

In the commercial field, gas appliances 
have racked up sales victories over com- 
petition. Gas is playing an increasingly 
important production role. 

With such a record of growth, should 
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kd by A.G.A.,, GAMA and INGAA, the 


ninedyies and its techniques. The victory parade to 


we ever question the future of our indus- 
try? Will our Cinderella growth con- 
tinue indefinitely or are we being lulled 
to sleep by our past progress ? 

Do we view with alarm the fact that 
our electric competitor outsells us in 
many areas, especially in the higher 
priced units? Do we view with alarm the 
fact that the ratio of sales of gas ranges 
to electric ranges dropped as low as 1.2 
to 1 at one point last year? Do we view 
with alarm the fact that in the new home 
market not only electric ranges but water 
heaters and clothes dryers fueled by elec- 
tricity are making serious inroads ? 

We have come a long way in meeting 
this competitive threat to our markets 
but we still have a big job ahead. Our 
greatest job today is to convince the 
housewife that gas and modern gas ap- 
pliances can make her life easier. It is as 
simple as that. 

Our customers do not buy our product 
because it appeals to any of the five hu- 
man senses. They buy it for the service it 
renders to them and for their ownership 
pride in the modern gas appliances 
which they have in their homes. 

Over the years the gas industry has de- 
veloped a formidable set of tools to pro- 
mote our business, protect our huge in- 
vestment and benefit the public we 
serve. With those tools, let us “March 
Forward.” 

Within the A. G. A. framework are 
many practical tools, all designed to ac- 
complish specific results and all tuned to 
your own local situations. Year in and 
year out the sections of our association, 
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doing... marking time or marching? 


under the leadership of able chairmen, 
develop a wealth of worthwhile pro- 
grams and materials. Just this past year 
the first packaged Customer Relations 
Training Course has been made available 
for your use. Our new General Manage- 
ment Section has grown by leaps and 
bounds and is getting into full stride. 

Nearly 6,000 different models of gas 
appliances will be tested this year at our 
Cleveland and Los Angeles Laboratories 
to make certain that they meet the re- 
quirements that have become American 
Standards. Without these Laboratories, 
the present level of gas appliance safety, 
durability and efficiency would be un- 
likely, if not impossible. Our appliance 
testing programs are proceeding at an 
all-time high level. 

These Laboratories further serve us 
through research projects assigned to 
them under the PAR Plan and the Ap- 
proval Requirements Program. Your Pa- 
cific Coast branch has doubled in size in 
the last few years. Floor space at Cleve- 
land has more than tripled and during 
this convention we shall dedicate a new 
north wing to Raymond M. Conner, who 
so ably directed the laboratories for 
many years. 

Recently the PAR annual report was 
published by Jim Oates and his fellow 
committeemen. This Plan has been one 
of the outstanding A. G. A. activities. Its 
basic function has been to undertake for 
gas utilities and pipelines those promo- 
tional advertising and research activities 
that can be done only, or done best, at 
the national level. You should know that 


for the expenditure of $770,000 of 
PAR funds last year we encouraged 
manufacturers to spend $1,764,000 of 
their own advertising funds and ob- 
tained substantial magazine editorial sup- 
port. 

Although a recent survey indicated 
that most of our local companies do not 
have organized programs for improving 
their public relations, it is encouraging 
that our national associations have taken 
hold of the problem and have set out to 
aid in its solution. Two joint public re- 
lations conferences have already been 
held in New England and the Midwest 
under the sponsorship of national and 
regional associations. The very fact that 
these groups, each interested primarily 
in a different sector of the over-all pic- 
ture, can combine forces to attack mu- 
tual problems, is extremely significant. 
It is another most encouraging indica- 
tion of our forward march. 

We are coordinating our efforts with 
those of GAMA, INGAA, and the Na- 
tional Council for LP-Gas Promotion. 
Although we have not developed a full- 
fledged public relations program of our 
own, we have made a step in that di- 
rection. The association has initiated this 
year an impressive number of public re- 
lations activities that can later be used 
as the foundation for an industrywide 
public relations program. 

Much of what has been called promo- 
tion comes under the public relations 
classification. Moreover, many of 
A. G. A.’s home service, advertising and 
promotional activities directly or indi- 
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rectly affect the industry’s public rela- 
tions. Here are a few examples that come 
to mind: 

Our Hollywood Bureau is dramati- 
cally presenting gas kitchens and gas ap- 
pliances in glamorous settings to mil- 
lions of people through films and TV 
shows. The Educational Service Bureau's 
school kit, “Natural Gas-Science Behind 
Your Burner,” has been distributed to 
over 10,000 science teachers throughout 
the country to familiarize future home- 
makers with gas and modern gas ap- 
pliances. The Mrs. America contest, 
cosponsored by the American Gas As- 
sociation for the first time this year, has 
produced a tremendous amount of excel- 
lent publicity for us. 

The A. G. A. New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen Bureau has made several im- 
portant contributions that are of special 
interest to your sales and builder contact 
staffs. This year, for the first time, the 
official kitchen and laundry film of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
will feature a New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
and Laundry. 

Hard-hitting national promotions in 
the commercial gas field produced im- 
pressive gains in 1953. Year-end statis- 


tics disclose that dollar sales of commer- 
cial gas appliances last year increased 
24.8 percent over 1952, while dollar 


sales of commercial electric appliances’ 


rose only 12.7 percent. 

Your research program encompasses 
all phases of our industry's Operations, 
from pipeline research to utilization re- 
search. The potential field is almost lim- 
itless. We, of necessity, must screen that 
field carefully in the selection of projects 
—our available funds give us no other 
choice. 

Our hope of forward progress lies not 
in selling alone. To sell efficiently we 
must have a vastly superior product. In 
the range field, the A. G. A. Cleveland 
Laboratories’ demonstration of new re- 
search principles in January pointed the 
way to such a product. This demonstra- 
tion was the first concrete example of a 
marriage between the Gas Industry De- 
velopment Program and the PAR Plan 
to improve the competitive position of 
the gas industry. 

What I saw and heard in Cleveland 
gave me the greatest thrill I have had in 
a long time. I believe these develop- 
ments give the gas industry the greatest 
opportunities it has had in years. I 


further fully believe that when appli- 
ances incorporating these developments 
get out into the field our savings in sery. 
icing costs will be greater than our en. 
tire contributions to the PAR Program, 

Let me emphasize that our research 
efforts are not confined to appliance de. 
velopment. We are seeking, and finding, 
new methods of producing gas at lower 
costs. Looking into the far distant fu. 
ture, we are developing new processes 
for manufacturing substitute gases for 
natural gas. Some highly significant find- 
ings have come from research projects at 
the Institute of Gas Technology and the 
A. G. A. Laboratories. We certainly con- 
sider the Institute another of our modern 
tools. 

You will recall bills filed in Congress 
to give the Federal Power Commission 
the jurisdiction and responsibility for 
public safety in the construction and op- 
eration of transmission lines. Because 
our industry really went to work on the 
problem Representative Heselton de. 
ferred on his bill. 

I can report that the final draft of the 
B-31 Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Pipeline Code was sent to member com- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A.G.A. honors 13 companies for good safety records 


Accepting A. G. A. Safety Awards are (I. to r.): Arthur Wallander, New York; C. D. Kantner, Indian- 
apolis; J. J. Jacobs, Jr., Pittsburgh; E. E. Edmondson, Shreveport; E. C. Bryant, Malden, Mass.; H. 
Downey, Birmingham, Ala.; P. E. Quinn, Elizabeth City, N. C.; G. T. Henry, Knoxville, Tenn.; C. J. 
Poppelreiter, Chicago. Presentations were made at A. G. A. 36th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 
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AFETY ACHIEVEMENT Certificates, top 

awards of American Gas Association in 
the field of accident prevention, have been 
awarded to 13 gas utility and transmission 
companies for attaining the lowest accident 
frequency rates of all member companies in 
the United States and Canada. 

The awards were first presented last year 
to ten companies who attained the best acti- 
dent frequency rate in groups determined by 
type of gas and number of employees. 

Winning natural gas companies are: Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh (1500 or 
more employees) ; Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. (501 to 1500 employees): Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., Madison (101 to 500 em- 
ployees); and North Shore Gas Co., Salem, 
Mass. (100 or less employees). 

Winning transmission companies are: Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport 
(1500 or more employees); Southern Nat 
ural Gas Co., Birmingham (501 to 1500 em 
ployees) ; East Tennessee Natural Gas ©, 
Knoxville (101 to 500); and Chicago Dis 
trict Pipe Line Co. (100 or less employees). 

Winning manufactured or mixed gas com 
panies are: Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. (1500 or more employees) ; Cité 
zens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis (50! 
to 1500); Florida Power & Light Co., Miami 
(101 to 500 employees’); and The Narragat 
sett Electric Co., Providence, R. I. (100 of 
less). Winner in the LP gas group is the 
Elizabeth & Suburban Gas Co., Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina. 
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A manufacturer speaks his mind on the 


positive steps the industry has taken in recent years 


Unity spurs on Action Program 








By SHELDON COLEMAN* 


President, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association 


ost of you know that we in GAMA 
follow the same procedure as you do 
in A. G. A. in regard to the progression 
of officers—normally, it covers a three- 
year period. A man starts out as second 
vice-president, moves from there to first 
vice-president and then usually becomes 
president. 

As we look back over this past three- 
year period it is truly amazing just how 
far we have come together. I use the 
word “together’’ advisedly for gas utili- 
ties and gas appliance manufacturers 
have united as a team. Together we are 
helping each other solve our problems. 
Together, the utilities and manufactur- 
ers brought into being the Gas Indus- 
try Development Program. Side by side 
we have fought for a unified industry. 

Together, we have squarely faced the 
issue that our industry cannot be healthy 
unless all parts are healthy. We cannot 
have a sick situation in regard to one gas 
appliance and hope to be healthy as far 
as all other appliances are concerned. As 
a team, we have found that we cannot 
neglect the kitchen load, the laundry 
load, or the heating load. Today, the 
utilities and manufacturers can really say 
“WE”, for we are a team, and I want 
to say in behalf of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers we are mighty happy to 
be a part of that team. 

Late in 1953, after the ten-city Action 
Program was started and with the full 
approval of A. G. A. and the ten utili- 





"Condensed version of Mr. Coleman’s address 
before 36th A. G. A. Convention. 
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ties involved, GAMA retained the firm 
of Fuller, Smith and Ross to do four 
things in each of these ten cities: 

1. Study the gas appliance and mar- 
keting situation. 

2. Appraise and evaluate their mar- 
ket findings. 

3. Make recommendations for im- 
provement. 

4. Assist the utility in each of the ten 





Mr. Coleman analyzes industry weaknesses 
and strong points unveiled by research 


cities to activate these recommendations 
and improvements. 

Their complete report, just finished, 
contains 267 pages. Let’s divide the find- 
ings into two parts: 1, those dealing 
with gas utilities, and 2, those dealing 
with gas appliance manufacturers. 

The findings on utilities, and I am 
now quoting from the Fuller, Smith and 
Ross report, show the first general weak- 
ness was with the utility sales depart- 


ment personnel. On the whole, the sales 
personnel in the utilities was poorly com- 
pensated and, therefore, unhappy, or 
were self-satisfied, waiting out their re- 
tirement time. Really dynamic sales per- 
sonnel was the exception rather than the 
rule in utility sales departments. The ob- 
vious remedy for this situation is better 
compensation for utility salesmen—an 
incentive plan of pay that rewards for 
performance—and dynamic sales leader- 
ship that inspires salesmen to do their 
best work. 

The second weakness had to do with 
gas utilities trying to arrive at a decision 
to merchandise or not to merchandise. A 
clean-cut decision to merchandise or a 
clean-cut decision not to merchandise 
was preferable to an uncertain and vacil- 
lating policy in regard to this difficult 
question. 

The third weakness in utilities, and 
this is almost a part of No. 2, was util- 
ity indecision—trying to decide whether 
to enlarge their own sales force or push 
dealer cooperative plans harder, or to do 
both. The important thing here again 
was to come to a decision and then actu- 
ally do something to push the sale of 
gas appliances harder. 

Fourth, many utilities still hold exclu- 
sive franchises despite a specific recom- 
mendation to the contrary in the A. G. A. 
Action Program. The answer to that is 
simple—do away with exclusive fran- 
chises. 

Fifth, there appears to be little evi- 
dence of well-conceived budgeting prac- 
tices on sales, advertising and promotion. 
The answer to that is, there must be, if 
you are to have assurance that you are 
getting full value for your money. Such 
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budgets must be constructed in accord- 
ance with the potential business which 
your area can absorb, and in line with 
the ultimate level of dealer cooperation 
which you must create. 

Sixth, the establishment of market po- 
tentials and sales quotas is virtually un- 
known in the utility field. Without this 
knowledge there can be no really intelli- 
gent sales promotion or advertising pro- 
grams; nor can there exist any bona fide 
and well-founded dealer programs. The 
answer is—take the cue from the ten 
cities. Cause market surveys to be made 
—sounding and measurements to be 
taken—and then put the results to work. 

Seventh is the lack of a fool-proof 
plan for getting truthful reports from 
dealers. Without such reports a utility 
is flying blind as to the true state of gas 
appliance business in its area. 

From this it might seem as though our 
expert analysts found little good in the 
gas utilities of America. Such is not the 
case. There were many strong points— 
the gas utilities are almost universally ac- 
cepted as “Mr. Gas” in their areas. The 
gas utility has great potential power, be- 
cause the people instinctively turn to the 
gas utility for guidance and for service in 
all things pertaining to gas. In general, 
people like gas—they like to use gas ap- 
pliances. When natural gas comes to a 
community it is accepted as a great boon 
to that area. 

Yes, utilities have many strengths, but 
all too often these strengths are not be- 


ing employed to their full power. How- 
ever, here we are not dealing with 
strengths, but rather with weaknesses 
and the seven utility weaknesses that I've 
just listed were found to be general in 
nature. If it had been 20, 50 or 100 cities, 
instead of just ten, the results would 
probably have been exactly the same. 

The manufacturers looked no better 
than the utilities, in fact, we may look a 
little worse. The best way to handle this 
is to review the criticisms to which the 
manufacturer has left himself open— 
here they are, at least in part: 

First, the manufacturer has been a 
hard nut to crack when it comes to pro- 
viding the utility with money for coop- 
erative advertising and sales promotional 
efforts. 

Second, in these endeavors manufac- 
turers have relied too much on “‘lip serv- 
ice”. 

Third, too many manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives are not salesmen, but order 
takers and are unable or unwilling to pro- 
vide dealers and utilities with selling or 
merchandising help. 

Fourth, manufacturers have inade- 
quate manpower to adequately service 
utilities, dealers and distributors. Many 
have not received a call from manufac- 
turer representatives for as long as two 
years. 

Fifth, manufacturers do not coordi- 
nate their sales promotion and advertis- 
ing efforts with the national programs 
sponsored by A. G. A. 


Manufacturers as hosts enliven Convention 


“Open house” held by many gas appliance manufacturers at their Atlantic City hotel quarters 
provided pleasant social interludes from more serious round of meetings. At Servel’s reception 
(above) company president D. G. Menzies relaxes with sales vice-president J. F. Donnelly (right) 


Sixth, manufacturers have failed 
Maintain in many cases proper commy 
cations with utilities, dealers and d 
tributors, and have thus placed a barr 
in the path of establishing sound de 
utility relationships. ; 

Seventh, manufacturers have failed 
take full advantage of the cooperatij 
merchandising helps offered by the g 
utilities. 

Believe me, gentlemen, this study 
Fuller, Smith and Ross was not a wite 
hunt. It was not just to find fault § 
was to get the facts, good, bad or indi 
ferent, and to make recommendations fm 
improvement. [Mr. Coleman outlined, 
10-point recommendation to manufag 
turers and asked utility support to those 
who follow it.—Ed.} 

Tom Arden, the incoming preside 
of GAMA, made a rather exhaust 
study of the profit situation in the gi 
appliance industry. Last year, five rang 
companies doing a business of $109 
000,000 operated, as a group, slightly] 
the red. Yes, gentlemen, $100,000,6 
in sales with no profit at all. 

Taken as a whole, the earnings inf 
gas appliance manufacturing ind 
are from one-half to two-thirds of @ 
earnings of manufacturers as a whole, 
we take what we consider leadership 
dustries, such as the automotive, electre 
cal and chemical, the earnings of the 
gas appliance industry are only one-third 
to one-half as much. 

Now what is the result of this? Ou 
industry just does not have the money 
for enough research, for enough produc 
development—for in the long run the 
money for constructive future action 
must come from earnings. 

What’s the remedy? Our industy 
must stop competing on price alone. We 
must compete and compete hard but we 
must compete on quality. We must com 
pete on service. We must compete a 
value. That’s the kind of competition 
that is in the public interest. 

Manufacturers must build into theit 
cost structures an increment for produc 
improvement, for sales promotion, for 
advertising, and then get a fair price for 
their product, based on the value they 
offer. That’s the way the automotive it 
dustry does it—that’s the way the elec 
trical and chemical industries do it. 

The only place the money can come 
from to improve our industry is from 
modest and fair earnings, and utilities 

(Continued on page 45) 
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View of head table shows part of gay crowd at annual Home Service Breakfast. Chairman Mary E. Huck (center) 
is flanked by A. G. A. President Earl H. Eacker and Walter H. Kurdelski, chairman, Residential Gas Section 


Speakers at Round Table discussion held by Home Service included (left to right) 
Flora G. Dowler, Pittsburgh; Eleanor V. Wiese, Newark, N. J.; Martha S. Tupper, 
New York; Mildred R. Clark, Tulsa; Miss Huck; K. L. Rathbone, incoming chairman 


Surprise event at breakfast was presentation of silver tea set to 
Jessie McQueen (left) on occasion of 25th anniversary as A. G. A. 
home service counselor. Miss Huck gave set on behalf of members 


Gay 90's 
theme at 
breakfast 
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“‘ The work of home service is indispensa- 
ble to an effective sales program”, 
W. H. Kurdelski, Chairman of the Resi- 
dential Gas Section declared during the 
Home Service Breakfast in Atlantic City 
on October 12. 

An attendance of more than 500 was 
welcomed by Mary E. Huck, general 
home service director of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company who presided in her ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Association’s 
Home Service Committee. Association 
officers at the head table were introduced 
and Earl H. Eacker, A. G. A. president, 
extended greetings. 

Home service, he remarked, could be 
literally “up in the air” with pleasure at 
the large group on hand at such an early 
hour. By “up in the air”, Mr. Eacker re- 
ferred to the home service figure appear- 
ing in the basket of the ascension balloon 
hanging overhead. 

Tying-in with the Atlantic City Cen- 
tennial, the theme of the breakfast, ‘By 


the Beautiful Sea’’ added a touch of color 
and festivity to the occasion. Home serv- 
ice hostesses wore Gay Nineties costumes 
and the Jet Pilots Octet from the South 
Jersey Gas Company in Atlantic City pro- 
vided Sea Shore Melodies. 

Filling in on short notice, the gas com- 
pany singers headed by Vernon F. Stan- 
ton, vice-president of the company, spent 
Sunday in rehearsals and, based on their 
instantaneous success, have the makings 
of two Gas Pilot barber shop quartets for 
future conventions. 

Others in the group were: William A. 
Gemmel, secretary-treasurer; Bruce Con- 
over, assistant superintendent of distri- 
bution ; Raymond H. Young, commercial 
manager; Henry L. Martinelli, commer- 
cial sales representative, and Robert 
Grace, John Clark and Emerson Johnson 
from the heating department. 

Describing the annual breakfast as one 
of the top occasions of the year for the 
Home Service Committee, Chairman 











Gay Blades and Belles lead festivities at Home Service Breakfast. Hostesses in 
Gay Nineties costume are home service directors—men are South Jersey Gas singers 


Huck displayed two completed Commit- 
tee projects: “Modern Kitchens for 
Homemaking Programs’’, a booklet di- 
rected to the planning of school home- 
making kitchens, and the “quickie” 
booklet, ‘Home Service Promotion Ideas 
for Modern Gas Equipment”. 

The major Committee activity of the 
year, she emphasized, is the annual 
A. G. A. Home Service Workshop. 
Miss Huck suggested to the gas company 
executives in the audience that they make 
certain their home service representatives 
and sales people are in attendance at the 
1955 Workshop to be held January 24 
to 26 in Chicago at the Drake Hotel. 
Katherine Rathbone, home service super- 
visor of the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California and incoming-chair- 
man of the Home Service Committee, 
will be in charge. 

With the topic, “The Consumer Is Not 
a Sieve Head”, Dr. Dorothy Lyle, direc- 
tor of Consumer Relations of the Na- 
tional Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing, 
accented the need for accurate informa- 
tion in answering consumer questions. 
Dr. Lyle discussed with illustrations the 
features of new “miracle” fabrics which 
have raised problems in customer's minds 
on their care, particularly as to launder- 
ability or cleaning. With the interest of 
the gas industry in the new laundry ap- 
pliances it was evident to Dr. Lyle’s lis- 
teners that continuing research and study 
is necessary to inform users in the selec- 
tion and care of fabrics for particular 
uses. 

Sociability, drama and fun are features 
of the Home Service Breakfast. Contrib- 
uting to its success were home service di- 
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rectors from 25 companies who as host- 
esses welcomed guests and assisted in 
making the breakfast run smoothly. They 
were: Sarah Sicker, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Betty Anne Morgan, Baltimore, Md.; 
Dorothy Pearson, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary 
Louise Bohn, St. Louis, Mo.; Dorothy 
Healy, Allentown, Pa.; Nell Read, San 
Antonio, Texas; Marjorie Wardman and 
Frances Hoffman of Mineola and South- 
ampton, N. Y.; Flora Dowler, Dorothy 
Farrell and Ruth Severson of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Also, Frieda Barth and Eleanor Mor- 
rison of Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Betty Jane Frahm, Bismarck, 
N. D.; Isabel Ottenheimer, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y.; Mildred Clark, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Elizabeth Lynahan, Chicago, IIL. ; 
Beatrice Cole Wagner, Janet Lappin and 
Judith O'Flaherty of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Betty McNamara and Mary Somers of 
Summit and Orange, N. J.; Irene Muntz, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Kate Johnson, Spring 
Valley, N. Y.; Catherine Allspaugh, 
Scranton, Pa.; Ruth Sheldon and Ida 
Lansden of Washington, D. C. and 
Maryanne Jones, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. 

A surprise feature this year was the 
Committee-sponsored presentation of a 
sterling silver tea set from industry home 
service directors to Jessie McQueen on 
her 25th anniversary as A. G. A. home 
service counsellor. 

Various phases of home service activi- 
ties were discussed during the afternoon 
Round-Table program in Atlantic City 
on October 12, with Mary Huck pre- 
siding. 

Katherine L. Rathbone discussed the 





summer training program for college 
students conducted in the Souther, 
Counties Gas Company of California, 4 
screening of sophomore students from 
colleges of home economics in Southerg 
California provides ten employees who 
during the summer period participate 
in the company home service program 
and are given training by staff members 
of the company. Returning to fall classes 
the students find it possible to apply 
their college work to future employment 
and considerable staff replacement js 
made possible upon graduation. 

The second year of the “Queen of the 
Range” contest in the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company (N. J.) was 
outlined by Mrs. Eleanor Wiese, home 
service supervisor. Conducted through 
the several regional areas by this com. 
pany, the finalists on November 17 will 
compete in Newark, N. J., and the win. 
ner crowned “Queen of the Range”’. Lo 
cal newspapers in many areas are coop. 
erating with the company contest. 

“Creating An Idea’ was discussed by 
Mrs. Martha Tupper, home economig 
director of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, 
a New York publicity organization. 
With former home service experience 
with The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Mrs. Tupper found it easy to apply the 
Many opportunities open to home sery- 
ice in developing new promotion ideas 
for customer interest in equipment and 
home service projects. Mrs. Tupper il 
lustrated her talk with accounts of pro 
motions conducted by her organization 
for food and industry accounts and 
pointed up home service applications. 

With the subject, “Home Service Co- 
operation with Builders’, Mildred Clark, 
home service supervisor of the Okie 
homa Natural Gas Co., enumerated 
phases of home service operation which 
can provide particular cooperation to 
builders and community architects. A 
continuing acquaintance with new de 
velopments in kitchen and home plat 
ning, a knowledge of all company serv- 
ices available and a constant study of 
ways to reach builders with home ec 
nomics “know how” were urged by Miss 
Clark. 

Concluding the program was an out 
line of a community promotion on it- 
cineration as carried on by The Manw- 
facturers Light and Heat Company ia 
Pittsburgh. Flora Dowler, home service 
supervisor, described a community suf 
vey through home calls to determine 
habits of garbage disposal. 
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year and a half ago, the Action Pro- 
A gram for Gas Industry Development 
was launched in a series of intimate meet- 
ings with the top executives of gas utility 
companies representing more than 80 
percent of the meters in the industry. 
Later in 1953, it was discussed with 
sales and operating executives at a series 
of regional clinics. It has been kicked 
around at two successive executive con- 
ferences, at committee meetings, and at 
numerous conventions of regional and 
state gas associations. 

It has cropped up in many guises in 
the publications of our industry and has 
been the subject of much correspondence 
among executives at various levels and 
among committee members. And the 
manufacturers of gas appliances have 
heard as much about it as have the utility 
people. 

Of course, there are still some who do 
not understand it, who expected the 
Action Program, through the efforts of 
someone else—A. G. A. or GAMA or 
both—to eliminate all of their problems 
overnight. They have long since been 
disappointed. 

And there are some who said they 
understood it, who most heartily en- 
dorsed every point of the program (and 
even signed their names to such endorse- 
ments), but who now draw back when 
steps are taken within the industry to im- 
plement one of the points that conflicts 
with their own company policy. 

Be this as it may, the gas industry /s 
in action. It is not resting complacently, 
as well it might after a decade of stren- 
uous growth when the only action called 
for was that which would increase gas 
supplies or gas rates. Recognizing that, in 
many areas, its basic loads are being chal- 
lenged, it is moving forward with deter- 
mination to meet that challenge. 

This kind of action demands and is 
getting creativeness in improving the 
products and services which the industry 
has to sell, coupled with aggressiveness 
in selling those products and services. It 
is positive, patient, long range action, 
planned not simply to win the battle of 
1954 but to emerge with full vigor and 
honor from the war of the 20th century. 

For, whether you know it as yet or not, 
the gas industry is engaged in warfare— 
not the internecine warfare of the atom 
or hydrogen bomb, but the kind of war- 
fare which has characterized American 
business for generations past. This is a 





Condensed version of Mr. Wolfe’s address at 
36th Annual A. G. A. Convention. 
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strange sort of warfare; while it can be 
deadly and often is, if any of the partici- 
pants grows careless or weary, it can 
equally well prove a source of increasing 
strength and vitality to any or all who 
engage in it wholeheartedly. This, of 
course, is the warfare between sellers of 
competing products or services. It is the 
kind of warfare which any American 
businessman ought to relish. 

Now, in any kind of warfare or com- 
petition—military, economic or merely 
athletic—it behooves the participant to 
understand and measure the strength of 
his opponent. To shrug him off, to scoff 
at his weapons without ever taking the 
trouble to observe that he is constantly 
improving them, not only does no good 
but is apt to prove fatal. And it may 
prove equally fatal for the participant 
who attempts to carry on the fight with 
weapons of his own which, however 
potent they may have been in yesterday’s 
battle, are obsolete when pitted against 
those which his enemy is using today or 
developing for tomorrow. 

In any war (or competitive enter- 
prise), there is a place for defensive 
action, but no one ever won or even sur- 
vived a war by remaining constantly and 
permanently on the defensive. There are 
some few people in the gas industry who 
have been trying to do so. They seem to 
feel that, because gas has been a favored 
fuel for 100 years and more, because it 
has experienced a postwar boom in its 
aggregate sales, and because in many 
areas it is cheaper than any competing 
fuel, the industry enjoys an impregnable 
defensive position. Those who have such 
notions belong on the Maginot Line. 

I am glad to say that the industry as a 
whole is alive to the need for a sparkling 
offense. The Action Program for Gas In- 
dustry Development is fundamentally an 
offensive program. It recognizes the po- 
tency of the opposition’s weapons. It ex- 
presses confidence in the basic strength 
of its own arsenal but, at the same time, 
faces up realistically to the need for im- 
provement in many of its weapons and in 
the vigor and skill with which they are 
employed. To say it another way, and 
without resort to figures of speech, the 
Action Program seeks an upgrading— 

First, in the quality of gas appliances 
available to the consuming public; 

Second, in the amount of time, money, 
effort and skill devoted by all elements of 
the industry to the sale and promotion of 
those appliances; and 

Third, in the dependability of the 
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By J. THEODORE WOLFE 


Executive Vice President 
Consolidated Gas Electric and 
Power Co. of Baltimore 






service offered by gas utility companies to 
the users of gas appliances and equip- 
ment. 

The cooking load is not a major factor 
in the industry's total revenues. But it 
is a good, year-round base load. And a 
gas range in the kitchen is a symbol of the 
householder’s acceptance of the service 
which we sell. Remove that symbol and 
I cannot help but feel that the gas in- 
dustry will lose more than just the dol- 
lars represented by the cooking load. 

Yet here is a weak spot in our armor. 
It is a matter of cold statistics that, 
whereas gas ranges outsold electric by 


15 to 1 just a few years prior to World 
War II, last year the ratio was less than 
2 to 1. These are nationwide data, of 
course, not applicable to particular com- 
munities but none the less significant. 
Say what you will about the trend to- 
wards building in suburban areas where 
gas is not available (and that doubtless 
is a major factor), we cannot escape the 
obvious fact that the relative position of 
gas with respect to the cooking load has 
weakened. 

What is wrong with gas cooking? If 
you say “Nothing”, you are basically 
right. If you say, ‘Gas is superior to any 


Gas kitchens, posters draw Convention crowds 


Parade of 9 New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laundries is opened by “Mrs. America” as representa- 


tives of nati 





sponsoring the displays look on. These kitchens at Convention Hall were 


augmented by model kitchen at South Jersey Gas and Scranton-Spring Brook's three-kitchen trailer 


Miniatures of billboard posters attract attention at Convention between sessions. 
posters prepared by A. G. A. Promotion Bureau for utility use in nati paig 


Shown are 
through 1955 





other fuel for cooking’’, you may still be 
right, but a lot of your present and pro. 
spective customers don't believe you 
And the reason they don’t believe you is 
that neither you nor the gas industry as a 
whole has shown them face-to-face the 
cooking appliance which they would con- 
sider superior. The industry has beep 
selling the cheapness of its appliance and 
the fuel it consumes. 

The only customer who buys cheapness 
is the one who can’t afford to do other 
wise. When he can afford to do so, he 
will buy convenience, cleanliness, cook ™ 
ness, or what have you, but not cheapness 

There are plenty of good gas rangeg 
on the market today. In large measugg 
they offer all those crazy things the 
tomers want—convenience, cleanliness) 
coolness, safety. They are not necessarily 
cheap, although they do generally undeps 
sell competitive appliances in the varioug 
price brackets. The industry (and thig 
means you) must increase its efforts § 
sell them. ’ 

As a guide to your efforts, the Resa 
dential Gas Section of A. G. A. has dew 
veloped several sets of qualifications 
which have been labeled, ‘Desirable 


the de luxe or high price market; a 
second set for the new and replacement 
market ; and a third set for the multiple 
housing market. 

These were recently distributed to the 
industry with the urgent recommenda. 
tion that each gas utility company focus 
its sales and promotional efforts on 
ranges which incorporate the so-called 
“Desirable Features’. 

These “Desirable Features’’ are not to 
be confused with the requirements for 
A. G. A. Laboratories approval. They go 
beyond the approval requirements. They 
are designed to put before the prospec 
tive range buyer in each of three price 
brackets the kind of range, now avail- 
able, that will most likely make him and 
keep him a satisfied user of gas. 

I emphasize those words, ‘now avail- 
able’. A gas industry on the offensive 
will have to develop progressively better 
ranges than are now available. 

The A. G. A. Laboratories have dem- 
onstrated a number of new range com 
ponents which were developed through 
a PAR research project. These were the 
so-called “nickel burner” (named for 
its size and not for its worth) ; the hypo 
dermic needle pilot, offering instant ig- 
nition for top burners, with very low 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Management forges on 





Chairman Howard B. Noyes, 
Washington (left), presides 
over head table at luncheon 
celebrating General Manage- 
ment Section’s second year of 
service to the gas industry 


he rapid growth of the American Gas 

Association’s General Management 
Section in the two years since its estab- 
lishment has strikingly paralleled that of 
the gas industry itself,” retiring Chair- 
man Howard B. Noyes, Washington Gas 
Light Co., said at the Section’s annual 
meeting in Atlantic City. 

In reviewing the Section’s develop- 
ment since 1952, Mr. Noyes paid tribute 
to the dedicated efforts of its members in 
creating a smoothly functioning organi- 
zation from a group of necessarily dis- 
parate committees. 

Highlights of the luncheon meeting 
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included a report of the Nominating 
Committee, election of officers, presenta- 
tion of a gavel to the retiring chairman 
by A. G. A. President Earl H. Eacker, 
and a pertinent survey of “Stockholder 
Relations” by S. Whitney Landon, secre- 
tary and assistant to president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The unanimously elected officers of the 
Section for the coming Association year 
are: chairman, Larry Shomaker, vice- 
president, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
and vice-chairman, John H. Carson, vice- 
president, The East Ohio Gas Company. 


Incoming and outgoing chair- 
men of General Management 
Section committees meet with 
A. G. A. leaders at luncheon 
meeting held during annual 
convention in Atlantic City 





James S. Phillips, vice-president, United 
Fuel Gas Co., and chairman of this year’s 
Nominating Committee, reported the 
committee’s recommendations for its 
successor committee. Those elected 
were: Linn B. Bowman, general man- 
ager, Gas & Transportation division, 
Rocheseter (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corp.; Walter E. Caine, vice-president, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.; Les- 
ter J. Eck, vice-president and general 
manager, Minneapolis Gas Co.; James 
F. Fairman, vice-president, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York; Mr. Phillips, 
Lester T. Potter, executive vice-president, 
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Lone Star Gas Company. 

Chairman of the new Nominating 
Committee is Mr. Noyes. 

President Eacker commented on the 
Section’s rapid growth and the manner 
in which the Section is becoming a 
unified body. He noted that in the two 
years of its existence, the Section has 
grown from slightly over 250 members 
to its present enrollment of 1,350. 

Acting for the immediate past chair- 
man, Eskil I. Bjork, president of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Mr. 
Eacker presented to retiring Chairman 
Howard B. Noyes a gavel as a memento 
of his service to the Section and the Asso- 
ciation. In making this presentation, 
President Eacker voiced his hope that a 
precedent would be established for rec- 
ognition of the retiring chairman’s 
endeavors. 

Mr. Landon spoke on the subject, 





In today’s world, good stockholder relations 
are an important ingredient of corporate suc- 
cess, states S. Whitney Landon, AT&T executive 


“Our Friend, the Stockholder’. Mr. 
Landon’s years of association with 
AT&T, the company with the largest 
number of stockholders of any company 
in the world, qualified him to speak au- 
thoritatively on this subject. 

“The time has long since passed,” Mr. 
Landon said, “when it was wondered 
whether good stockholder relations were 
worth working for. Today everyone 
knows that they are—they are a must. 
The question today is what more can we 
do to foster this essential of modern cor- 
porate success. 

“The purpose of all stockholder rela- 
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tions activities is to build up and main- 
tain a friendly, cooperative, and under- 
standing group of stockholders. We 
want each one of them to feel that he or 
she is a part of the family—that he be- 


- longs. From a practical point of view, we 


need their money, and we want them to 
be happy that they have placed it with us 
and to be ready to give us more if we 
should need it.” 

Mr. Landon reviewed the means 
AT&T uses to keep its stockholders in- 
formed, ranging from a ‘welcome letter” 
to a new account through annual and 
quarterly reports, plus other informative 
matter. 

Of equal importance, Mr. Landon 
said, is the handling of letters from in- 
dividual stockholders. This correspond- 
ence, he said, constitutes “a continuing 
vehicle for establishing and maintaining 
good relations.” 

Usually the stockholder initiates the 
correspondence. He has something on his 
mind which he thinks is important 
enough to write the management about. 
Certainly he deserves an answer and I 
think it should be the best possible an- 
swer that can be made. Those of us who 
are charged with this day-to-day corres- 
pondence with share owners play a very 
vital part in the stockholder relations of 
our company. To the stockholders what 
we say is what the company thinks. Our 
interpretation of the company is the com- 
pany to these people, if we are convinc- 
ing. 

Critical letters, Mr. Landon said, 
should be answered promptly and in a 
friendly manner. He urged that all 
letters, other than routine, receive an ap- 
propriate personal reply. Mr. Landon 
said the next step would be to increase 
personal contact through telephone calls 
or meetings. 

In summing up, Mr. Landon said, 
“We must never forget that we are trus- 
tees—custodians. Not just custodians of 
the money stockholders have put in our 
businesses, but—and possibly just as im- 
portant—custodians of what these mil- 
lions of stockholders think and feel in 
their hearts about business and business- 
men.” 

Immediately following the luncheon 
meeting, several committees of the Sec- 
tion held open meetings for the benefit 
of their own committee members as well 
as all members of the Section. The Com- 
mittee on the Comparison of Competi- 
tive Services, under Chairman John R. 
Gardner, Central Hudson Gas and 





Electric Corp., conducted a panel dis. 
cussion dealing with pertinent aspects of 
the competitive situation as it affects the 
gas industry today. Panel subjects and 
participants were: 

“Our Present Competitive  Pogi- 
tion”, W. D. Williams, sales vice-pregj. 
dent, New Jersey Natural Gas Co; 
“Attacks on Safety of Gas Heating”, 
George M. Douglas, sales manager, 
Union Gas Company of Canada, Ltd; 
“Comparison of Oil Versus Gas Heat. 
ing Costs”, Frank H. Trembly, director 
of sales, Philadelphia Gas Works Diyi- 
sion, U. G. I.; ‘“‘Heat Pump Versus Gas 
Heat’’, H. Preston Morehouse, assistant 
sales manager—gas, Public Service Elec. 
tric & Gas Co.; “Electric Versus Gas 
Fryers”, W. H. Loving, manager, gov. 
ernment division, Washington Gas Light 
Co., and Walter B. Kirk, chief research 
engineer, A. G. A. Laboratories. 

The Rate Committee heard Robert §, 
Quig, assistant manager, rate depart. 
ment, Ebasco Services Inc., lead a dis. 
cussion on ‘Impact on Utility Rates and 
Regulation of the Liberalized Deprecia- 
tion Provisions of the New Federal Tax”, 

B. H. Harper, secretary, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., outlined the duties and 
responsibilities of the corporate secretary 
in the gas industry today. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Securities Regula- 
tions was given by Robert M. Drevs, as- 
sistant secretary, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co.; the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Investor Relations was given 
by Everett O. Stoothoff, secretary, Texas 
Gas Transmission Corp., and a general 
discussion of secretaries’ procedures and 
responsibilities was led by Tom H. 
Wheat, secretary, Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation. 

The Insurance Committee, the Public 
Information Committee, and the Ar 
rangements Committee for the General 
Management Section’s Spring Confer- 
ence held closed meetings dealing with 
regular business with special emphasis 
being placed on preparation for the 
coming Spring Conference, March 21- 
22-23, 1955. The chairman of the Ar 
rangements Committee, William B. 
Tippy, vice-president of Commonwealth 
Services Inc., reported that plans for an 
interesting and worthwhile conference 
are being prepared. 

In retiring from office, Chairman 
Noyes thanked the chairmen of commit- 
tees of the Section for their help, and to 
the Section in general for the honot 
which they had accorded him. 
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By JOHN F. MERRIAM* 


President, Independent 
Natural Gas Association 


wo years ago the Independent Nat- 
at Gas Association of America 
started a public information program 
which was designed to accomplish bet- 
ter distribution of facts concerning the 
entire natural gas industry. Featured in 
all the presentations by this program 
is an emblem consisting of the sym- 
bolic figures of a distributor, pipeliner, 
and producer clasping hands to illus- 
trate the teamwork essential in solving 
common problems. 

The natural gas industry falls into 
three natural parts. The first of these 
is the producer. He discovers natural 
gas, he produces it, he processes it, and 
he sells it to the pipeliner. The second 
of these is the pipeliner. He purchases 
the natural gas from the producer and 
transports and sells it to the distribu- 
tor. The third of these is the natural 
gas distributor. He is a public utility. 
He purchases the natural gas from the 
pipeliner and distributes the gas to the 
ultimate consumer. 

A team wins or a team loses. The 
natural gas industry is either a team or 
it is not a team. If it is a team, as obvi- 





.“ Excerpts from Mr. Merriam’s General Ses- 
Sions address at A. G. A. Annual Convention. 
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@ Producer —exploration, production, processing 


@ Pipeliner —transmission from well to city gate 


@ Distributor —service and sales to final consumer 


Teamwork spells success 


ously it must be, it has got to win as a 
team. 

The producers cannot win by them- 
selves. 

The pipeliners cannot win by them- 
selves. 

The distributors cannot win by them- 
selves. 

Yet that is precisely the position in 
which the natural gas industry now 
finds itself. Some distributors are cry- 
ing for the blood of the producers. 
Some producers are threatening to 
withdraw from the team or lie down 
in the traces. 

It is an intolerable situation. It can- 
not continue. It must be stopped. It 
can be stopped. 

The crisis in teamwork facing the 
natural gas industry now is the threat 
to the supply of natural gas resulting 
from the June 7, 1954 interpretation of 
the Natural Gas Act by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case. In 
that case the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was in effect told that it was di- 
rected by Congress to regulate the sale 
of all natural gas sold by independent 
producers in interstate commerce. 

The reaction of the thousands of in- 
dependent gas and oil producers to the 
new status suddenly thrust upon them 
has been atomic in character. It has re- 
sulted in a drastic review by the pro- 
ducers of their present and future ac- 
tions with respect to the exploration 
for and sale of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. 


The grave danger is that lack of ade- 
quate incentive to voluntarily find and 
sell natural gas will dry up the source 
of natural gas supply to the extent that 
the natural gas team and the consumer 
and the public interest will all be seri- 
ously injured. 

How essential is it to the welfare 
of the natural gas team and to the con- 
sumer and public interest served by. 
it, that exploration for and discovery 
of natural gas continue on an intensive 
basis? How essential is it that such gas 
once discovered be made available for 
sale across state lines? What happens 
if we lag behind? 

The large sounding figures on nat- 
ural gas reserves are quite apt to lull 
the consumer, the public, and the dis- 
tributor into a false sense of security 
as to the future natural gas supply 
available. There were 211 trillion cubic 
feet of known gas reserves in the 
United States at the end of 1953. This 
is equal to 23 years of life at the 9 
trillion cubic foot 1953 rate of con- 
sumption, but compares with the 29- 
year life back in 1948. 

We have for so many years now reg- 
ularly found more new supplies of gas 
each year than the volume of gas con- 
sumed in such year, that it has been 
taken for granted that the supply au- 
tomatically continues to grow as fast 
as needed. 

Let me point out however that if 
no new supplies of natural gas had 
been discovered after 1930, the year 
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when the first networks of long line 
natural gas pipelines were constructed, 
the volumes of gas produced and con- 
sumed after such year would have com- 
pletely wiped out the total 1930 gas re- 
serves by the end of the year 1946! Six- 
teen years! The mathematics of this is 
that total proved gas reserves in the 
United States in 1930 were 46 trillion 
cubic feet and the total production from 
1930 through 1946 was 46.5 trillion 
cubic feet. 

The natural gas produced and con- 
sumed during the period from 1930 to 
1953 totaled 95 trillion cubic feet. 
This is more than twice the total vol- 
ume of known gas reserves at the be- 
ginning of the period. The nine trillion 
cubic feet of gas used in the single year 
of 1953 would have used up in five 
years the entire known gas reserves of 
the United States of 19309. 

New supplies of natural gas must 
continue to be found. Anything that 
reduces the incentive for exploration 
and discovery of natural gas or puts 
road blocks in the way of such explora- 
tion and discovery, gambles with the 
future supply of natural gas of this 
country, and with the welfare of the 
consuming public. 

One trouble with the natural gas 
team is that while natural gas itself is 
millions of years old, the natural gas 
industry is young. The industry has 
grown so fast since World War II that 


some of the segments of the natural gas 
industry apparently do not even know 
they are on the same team. 

Hundreds, yes thousands, of gas dis- 
tributors have become entirely de- 
pendent upon the supply of natural 
gas in the last ten years. Those of you 
who previously had distributed manu- 
factured gas were individual perform- 
ers and not members of a team. You 
ran your own show. You bought coal 
or oil where and from whom you 
pleased. If you didn’t like one product 
or the people from whom you bought 
your raw material, you could change 
at any time because of the nature of 
the business. 

The distributors of manufactured 
gas could and did live in splendid iso- 
lation. This isolation had its obvious 
advantages of independence. When 
such independence became too costly, 
the manufactured gas distributor sur- 
rendered it and turned to low cost nat- 
ural gas in order to stay alive and ful- 
fill the distributor's franchise obliga- 
tion to serve the public interest. 

When the gas distributors volun- 
tarily elected to purchase and distrib- 
ute natural gas, you knowingly or un- 
knowingly, automatically became a 
member of the natural gas team. The 
advantages of the almost automatic 
transmission of natural gas from the 
wellhead to the consumer is one of the 
main advantages of natural gas. both 


Convention display shows PR in action 








Role of public relations in gas industry is graphically portrayed in Convention display pre- 
pared by A. G. A. Public Information Bureau. Slides projected on screen depict salient points 
of A. G. A. program. Material at left exemplifies work accomplished or in progress for utilities 
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economically and convenience-wise 
over other fuels. At the same time the 
billions of dollars necessarily invested 
by pipeliners to serve the market te 
quirements of the distributor preclude 
any ready shifting by the distributor 
from one supplier to another. 

You as a distributor of natural gas 
and as a member of the natural gas 
team are in just as much trouble for 
failure to fulfill your local franchise 
obligation through poor service occa. 
sioned by a pipeliner or producer as if 
you yourself in your own community 
had caused the poor service. A failure 
of supply by the pipeline company of 
a failure of supply by the producer is 
a failure to supply to the distributor, 
to the consumer, and to the public. 

If, by your lack of understanding of 
producer or pipeliner’s problems, you 
unwittingly and unintentionally con. 
tribute to the adoption of public poli- 
cies that ham-string any other member 
of the natural gas team, then anything 
that boomerangs against the public in- 
terest will most surely be held against 
you by your public. 

The producer’s stake in the natural 
gas industry has sky-rocketed in the 
last ten years in obvious direct propor- 
tion to the increase in markets to ab- 
sorb the gas supply available. The low 
retail price of natural gas in compati- 
son with competitive fuels resulted in 
the creation of new markets for natural 
gas that absorbed new discoveries of 
natural gas as fast as they were made 
available. 

This reversed the previous supply 
and demand situation which had ex 
isted prior to and during World War 
II in which supply had far exceeded 
demand. The increase in the field price 
of natural gas that followed in the free 
competitive climate partly restored 
natural gas prices in the field from 
their low waste price level to a level 
more nearly representing, but still well 
below, the economic value of natural 
gas compared to oil and other fuels. 

There can be no doubt that the new 
higher prices for natural gas resulted 
in a new friendlier look at natural gas 
on the part of oil and gas producers. 
Natural gas that had formerly gone to 
carbon black use gravitated to the pipe 
liner’s markets attracted by higher 
prices. New interest was shown in x 
ploring for gas in areas or in produc 
tion zones where natural gas was mote 
likely to be found than oil, There caa 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U. S. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


JAN. 1, 1954-JUNE 30, 1954, COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1953 
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OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
OUTSTANDING % OF SALES 

NO. OF CUSTOMERS 

NO. OF DISCONTINUE NOTICES 
NO. CUSTOMERS DISC. N. P. 
DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 
NET CHARGE OFF (DOLLARS 
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@ All data used in the twelfth semi- 
annual Credit Picture that appears be- 
low was gathered, collated and inter- 
preted under supervision of Credit and 
Collections Committees of the American 
Gas Association and Edison Electric 
Institute. The previous six-month survey 
appeared in the May 1954 issue of the 
MONTHLY. 





he Credit Picture for the first six 
months of 1954 is based on reports 


yaemmmt «(JANUARY 1, 1954—JUNE 30, 1954) * 





received from 81 utilities. The informa- 
tion furnished by these utilities indi- 
cates quite definitely that, over-all, col- 
lections were more difficult in 1954 than 
they were during the comparable period 
of 1953. This is reflected principally in 
the following items covered by the 
Credit Picture questionnaire: 

Service disconnections for non-pay- 
ment. 

The number and amount of accounts 


charged off. 

Of the 67 utilities which furnished 
the statistics, all but six reported an in- 
crease in the number of services discon- 
nected for non-payment. In all of these 
61 utilities, the increase was consider- 
ably greater than the increase in the 
number of customers. Several utilities re- 
ported increases of 100 percent or more. 
The average increase for all of the util- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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EAST WEST EAST WEST UNITED 
NEW MID NORTH NORTH SOUTH SOUTH SOUTH MOUNTAIN PACIFIC STATES 
ENGLAND ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL STATES STATES TOTAL 
SALES (Dollars) 
Total Sales +60 +53 +69 +83 +4100 + 9.1 +63 +78 +51 + 67 
Total Sales (Excl. Ind.) +82 +93 445 +7.1 +104 +113 + 7.1 +94 +55 + 68 
OUTSTANDING (Dollars) 
Gen. Led. Bal. +55 +73 +77 +60 +94 —14 +21 +83 +22 + 63 
Cycle or Past Due Bal. (Excl. Ind.) +220 +4226 +247 +147 +128 +153 +03 498 +27 +133 
OUTSTANDING—% of SALES 
Gen. Led. Bal. to Total Sales 00 +19 +13 —21 —05 —97 —39 +05 —29 —03 
Cycle or Past Due Bal. (Excl. Past 
Due Ind.) to Total Sales (Excl.ind.) + 9.2 +114 +120 +64 +21 +51 —55 —0O05 NA. + 746 
NO. OF CUSTOMERS +15 +10 +25 +30 441 +40 +32 +56 +40 + 28 
NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES —12.0 +12. +189 +19.1 4212 +47 —124 +246 +347 +129 
NO. CUSTOMERS DISCON. N. P. +133 +184 +428 +282 +327 +256 +844 +4387 +539 +339 
DEPOSITS OUTSTANDING ($) 
Number 00 +61 +11 +67 +29 —161 +144 +38 +23 +05 
Amount (Dollars) +04 +73 +130 —06 +92 +21 +24 —22 +129 + 62 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 4249 +813 +259 +4357 +101 +407 +98 +175 +4210 +174 
NET CHARGE OFF (Dollars) 
Incl. Ind. +359 +240 +494 +432 +279 +53 +414 +477 +374 +343 
Excl. Ind. +326 +424 +480 +789 +324 +95 +338 +86 +443 +38.1 
COMPANIES REPORTING 11 16 8 10 6 8 6 8 81 
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Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Familiarity may breed contempt!—Ever 
faced with the problem of not knowing 
where to draw the line between the prac- 
tice of good human relations and going too 
far in trying to be one of the boys? Here’s 
a point of view expressed by General Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Continental Can Com- 
pany. 

Speaking at the 24th National Business 
Conference at Harvard this summer, General 
Clay advised, “Informality should never be- 
come the order of the day. Maintenance of 
dignified relationships among individuals and 
elements of a successful organization is funda- 
mental. Back-slapping discussions are not. 

“Perhaps one of the most difficult things to 
learn in life is that as we proceed up the 
ladder we can no longer be part and parcel 
of the lower rung. There is dignity of posi- 
tion to maintain. It does not come from being 
aloof, nor from avoiding past associations. It 
cannot be held by winning a popularity con- 
test. It is a natural product of growth up- 
ward. But it is not an easy concept, and too 
frequently it develops the stuffed shirt execu- 
tive.” 


@ “Make Success Your Habit’”—An article 
by Richard S. Schultz which appears in the 
August, 1954 issue of Factory, displays and 
discusses 18 habits of successful executives. 
You may be interested in comparing your own 
habits with those mentioned in the article. 


@ Changes in Income Tax Law affects take- 
home pay of your sick employees—Injury 
and sickness benefits paid to your employees 
are now completely free from federal taxes, 
whether the plans are insured or not, provided 
the plans themselves are approved as fair to 
all employees. These following payments are 
tax free: 

a. Payments, up to $100 a week, for loss 
of wages due to personal injury or illness. 
Payments for first seven days of absence, how- 
ever, are taxable unless absence is due to acci- 
dental injury or unless employee is hospital- 
ized on one or more of the first seven days. 
This also applies to salaried workers who, on 
basis of “sick leave” draw their regular sal- 
aries while absent because of illness or injury. 
b. Benefits paid to employees as reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred for medical care 
of self or dependents. c. Payments for perma- 
nent loss or loss of use of an arm or other 
part of body or for permanent disfigurement. 

The new tax law—now for the first time— 
makes it clear that amounts paid by employ- 
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ers for health and accident plans are not con- 
sidered employee income and thus are tax- 
free. To complicate matters for you—these 
changes are retroactive to January 1, 1954. 


@ Psychological testing as an aid in small 
business administration—Psychological test- 
ing is dealt with in the July bulletin of the 
Management Aids for Small Business series 
issued by the Small Business Administration 
of Washington, D. C. According to SBA, 
psychological (personnel) testing can help 
small business operators pick accurately the 
employees who will develop into effective 
workers and team members. Predicting and 
controlling employee efficiency really starts at 
the hiring stage. The experience of many 
companies shows that by testing the aptitudes 
of a job applicant, an employer can forecast 
his productivity, before investing a lot of 
money in orientation and training. 

Subjects covered in this Management Aid 
include: 


(a) What is a psychological test? 

(b) Tests as part of total personnel proc- 
ess. 

(c) Tests in other personnel decisions. 

(d) Five broad areas of psychological traits. 

(e) Jobs and psychological traits. 

(f) Psychological standards for jobs. 

(g) Where to obtain psychological tests. 

(h) Operating a test program in a small 
business. 


@ It’s YOUR Business—By H. C. McClel- 
lan, president, National Association of -Manu- 
facturers. One of the needs of the day is true 
industrial statesmanship in every company in 
the country. Let’s consider some of the things 
our employees may rightly expect of us as 
employers. 

At the head of the list, Mr. McClellan 
thinks men want their employer to be a leader, 
someone they can follow and be proud of, 
not just because he is the “big wheel’’ or be- 
cause he has the power to hire and fire, but 
somebody they can trust and respect for the 
kind of man he is, for his integrity, his leader- 
ship, and his vision. A leader not only be- 
cause he has an acknowledged grasp of the 
business but also a leader from the human 
standpoint—a leader who brings out the best 
in others. 

A statesmanlike employer is not a myth. 
He is flesh and blood. He is friendly and con- 
siderate. He is available for face-to-face dis- 
cussion and contact. He sees to it that the 
good things he believes in are known to his 
employees. For example, he knows that length 
of service is an impelling factor to employees. 
He makes sure that due recognition is given 
to it; but his people know that ability counts, 
too, and counts heavily. 

He knows that employees must have an 
escape vent for their gripes—real or imagined. 
They must be free to “speak their minds” 


and know that if they have a legitimate 
“beef,”” something will be done about it. 

The statesmanlike employer makes it clea 
to employees that to the extent opportunities 
exist, nothing stands in their way if they 
want to progress. He doesn’t require his meq 
to do things which are beyond them and which 
will surely result in a sense of failure. He 
encourages employees to develop new ideas, 
and makes it clear that their suggestions are 
earnestly desired and will be adopted—if they 
are worthwhile. 

Today, he believes we in industry have a 
very special responsibility in human relations 
and that each one of us should make a vey 
real effort to prove that he can be a true ip- 
dustrial statesman in his own front office. If 
anyone should doubt the importance of this, 
let’s remember that, whatever our national 
industrial problems may be, they are for the 
most part merely the lengthened shadows of 
problems left unsolved in our own individual 
companies. And let’s remember, also, that em- 
ployees everywhere are apt to judge our busi- 
ness system by the satisfaction they find in 
their own jobs. 


@ Court decisions—What clauses unions 
must bargain over—The 7th CA recently 
added contract and strike ratification proposals 
to the area of subjects over which unions must 
bargain under the NLRA (Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, 54 ALC 1039). The court 
refused to enforce an NLRB refusal to bar 
gain order against an employer who had in- 
sisted that these clauses be inserted in its con- 
tract. Here are the facts: 

A certified union and an employer con 
ducted several bargaining sessions at which 
both parties made many proposals and counter- 
proposals. At the fourth meeting the com 
pany for the first time proposed three “dem- 
ocratic processes” clauses (negotiated with 
other unions), providing for (1) a union 
election clause, (2) a strike vote clause and 
(3) a contract ratification clause. After the 
union objected to these clauses, the negotia- 
tions were adjourned. 

At the next meeting, the union repeated its 
opposition to the “democratic processes” 
clauses because they “permit interference with 
the internal affairs of the Union and moreover 
are of doubtful legality,” and said that it 
could not sign a contract which in effet 
amends its constitution and by-laws. If the 
company insisted on the clauses, the union 
stated there would be no point in further 
bargaining. 

However, at the company’s insistence, fur 
ther meetings were held. The company 
dropped its proposal for a union elections 
clause, and made some changes in the other 
clauses. Here is the substance of the two 
final proposed clauses: 

The strike vote proposal provided: “If # 
new agreement cannot be reached . . ., the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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see high range sales potential 





Prepared by A. G. A. 
Bureau of Statistics 


as range sales during 1955 could at- 

tain a level of 3.2 million units 
under optimum conditions of product 
design and sales promotion activities, 
assuming that economic conditions re- 
main at the 1954 level. Continuation of 
the same economic conditions during 
1955-1959 would produce potential gas 
range sales aggregating 18.4 million 
units. 

These potentials relate to the maxi- 
mum sales volume which is realistically 
achievable within the period covered by 
expending the maximum amount of pro- 
motional and product development ef- 
fort, short of the point where such ef- 
forts become uneconomic. If gas ranges 
only maintain the current level of con- 
sumer acceptance, with neither improve- 
ment nor deterioration, and business con- 
ditions remain unchanged, sales should 
equal 2.4 million units during 1955 and 
would total 11.5 million units during the 
five-year period. 

These estimates, segregated between 
the three major components of the po- 
tential market, are summarized below, 
together with an historical record of re- 
cent actual sales for comparative pur- 

ses. 

A decline in consumer incomes of 10 
percent during 1955, and 20 percent (on 


the average) during 1955-1959 would 
reduce gas range potentials by 15 per- 
cent during the first year and by slightly 
more than one third during the entire 
period. On the other hand, a five per- 
cent increase in incomes during 1955 
and a 10 percent advance in the entire 
period would enlarge the potentials by 
between five and 10 percent. 

In last year’s study it was estimated 
that, depending upon economic condi- 
tions, 1954 gas range sales (assuming 
no change in consumer acceptance) 
would vary between 1.95 million and 
2.2 million; potential sales would be 
between 2.55 million and 3.15 million. 
Actually consumer incomes declined 
very slightly during 1954 and it is esti- 
mated that the potential for economic 
conditions actually experienced should 
have been 3.0 million, while the actual 
sales forecast, assuming a status-quo in 
industry efforts, should have been 2.1 
million. Preliminary estimates, based on 
eight-month data, indicate that actual 
1954 sales will aggregate 2.0 million. 

Thus, the industry, at least in the first 
part of the year, has just barely failed to 
maintain the previous rate of consumer 
acceptance, and no progress had yet 
been achieved, on an industrywide basis, 
in boosting sales toward their potential. 
The appliance sales success attained in 
the Action Demonstration Cities, under 
the Gas Industry Development Program, 


SALES 
(in thousands of units) 
Replacement Replacement 


New of Gas of Competitive 
Housing Equipment Equipment Total 
Potentials— 
—1955 750 1,950 500 3,200 
—1955-59 4,100 12,000 2,300 18,400 
If no improvements are made in 
product design and promotional ef- 
forts, sales will be— 
—1955 700 1,300 400 2,400 
—1955-59 3,500 6,300 1,700 11,500 
Actual sales— 
—1954 (est.) 2,000 
—1953 2,180 
—1950-54 11,740 
—1949-53 11,850 
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is expected to spur other companies to ac- 
celerated efforts which will cause na- 
tional sales to rise toward their potential 
level. 

Gas range potentials for 1955 and for 
the five-year period ending in 1959 are 
closely comparable in magnitude to those 
derived last year for 1954 and the five- 
year period ending with 1958. Estimates 
of range installations in new housing 
for the initial year of each series are 
virtually identical as forecasts of new 
housing activity are virtually equal for 
both years. Actually, the 1954 potential 
was understated to the extent that un- 
expectedly vigorous construction activity 
during the current year will cause actual 
housing starts to exceed the forecast. 

New housing estimates for the cur- 
rent five-year period are slightly lower 
than those for the five years ending with 
1958 because 1959 construction is ex- 
pected to be lower than that during the 
year which has been dropped from the 
series (1954). It is generally expected 
that the segment of housing activity 
which is dependent upon family forma- 
tion will decline during the remainder 
of this decade, but will accelerate during 
the early years of the next decade as the 
large number of children born in the 
immediate pre-war years become of mar- 
riageable age. 

Potential replacements of gas ranges 
during 1955-1959 are slightly lower 
than the estimates for 1954-1958 re- 
ported in last year’s analysis as the in- 
fluence of the war years with their 
sharply reduced output and correspond- 
ingly low number of units eligible for 
replacement, becomes more marked. In- 
cidentally, for the five-year period, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the entire 
range potential is attributable to replace- 
ments of existing gas equipment; the 
importance of maintaining satisfactory 
attitudes toward gas among such house- 
holds is evident. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


hipments of all three types of gas-op- 

erated central heating equipment dur- 
ing September increased over the com- 
parable period a year ago and over the 
previous month. Nearly 121,000 gas- 
fired central heating units were shipped 
compared to the 101,000 units shipped 
during September 1953 and the 108,000 
units shipped last month. 

Shipments of 205,500 automatic gas 
water heaters during September were up 
17.2 percent over shipments made dur- 
ing the same month a year ago. Although 
gas range shipments were down 2.5 per- 
cent from a year ago, the 204,200 units 
shipped were nevertheless 14.0 percent 
greater than shipments made in August 
of 1954. The ratio of gas to electric range 
sales during August was 2.1 to 1, the best 
record so far achieved this year. The an- 
nual average for the first eight months 
was only 1.53 to 1. 

New housing starts continue to set rec- 
ords. During September 114,000 units 
were started. This was 19.9 percent 
higher than the same month a year ago. 
At the present rate of construction, sea- 
sonally adjusted, it is estimated that 
1,150,000 units will have been started, 
making 1954 the second best year in the 
history of the residential construction in- 
dustry. The continued boom in the con- 
struction of new homes will inevitably 
be reflected in an increase in shipments 
of gas appliances in the coming months, 
as housing starts are translated into com- 
pletions. 

Appliance data relate to manufac- 
turers’ shipments of the entire industry 
compiled by the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. Industrywide elec- 
tric appliance statistics are based on data 
compiled by the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association and are reprinted 
by GAMA in their releases. 

Gas utility and pipeline sales to ul- 
timate consumers during August aggre- 
gated 3,864 million therms, up 6.5 per- 
cent over total sales of 3,628 million 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1954 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 














SEPTEMBER AUGUST 
Percent Percent 
Units Changes Units Changes 
RANGES a 
Gas 204,200 — 2.5 179,100 — 4) 
Electric n.a. n.a. 86,700 + 2.) 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 205,500 +17.2 207,100 +27.1 
Electric n.a. n.a. 66,100 +126 
GAS HEATING 
Furnaces 75,200 +26.0 69,860 +29.0 
Boilers 10,600 + 29 8,900 — 63 
Conversion Burners 35,100 +12.9 29,400 + 61 
GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING AUGUST 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 
Percent 
1954 1953 Change 
All types of gas 3,863.8 3,627.8 +6.5 
Natural Gas 3,694.0 3,456.4 +69 
Other gases 169.8 171.4 —1.0 
12 Months Ending August 31 
All types of gas 59,266.2 55,808.1 +6.2 
Natural Gas 56,046.1 52,566.4 +6.6 
Other gases 3,220.1 3,241.7 —0.7 
Index of Total Gas Utility Sales (1947-49 — 100) 178.8 
PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, SEPTEMBER 
(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR.) 
Sep- Sep- 
tember tember Percent August August Percent 
1954 1953. Change 1954 1953. Change 
Industrial Activity (1947-49 — 100) 124 135 — 8.1 124 136 — 88 
Consumer Prices (1947-49 — 100) n.a. n.a. n.a. 115.0 115.0 0.0 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 114.0 95.1 +19.9 111.0 93.2 +19.1 
New private construction expenditures 
($million) 2440 2,200 +109 2,446r 2,223 +100 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 141.6p 1350 -+ 49 141.3 1348 + 48 


n.a. Not available. 
r Revised. 
p_ Preliminary. 
therms in August of last year. This total 
represents an all-time high in gas sales 
for the month of August. The increases 
in utility and pipeline sales are attribut- 
able to the ever-increasing number of 
new gas customers and the greater con- 
sumption per customer as a result of in- 
creased gas appliance saturations. 
Although industrial production dur- 
ing August, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board index, was down 8.1 per- 


cent from a year ago, sales of gas to im- 
dustrial users were up. The Association's 
August index of total gas utility sales is 
178.8 (1947-1949 = 100). For the 
twelve months ending August 31, 1954 
utility and pipeline sales of gas to ulti- 
mate consumers totaled 59.3 billion 
therms, up 6.2 percent over the 55.8 bil- 
lion therms in the comparable cumulative 
period a year ago. 
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An alarm is sounding throughout the industry, 


urging producers, transmitters and distributors to unite. Now’s the time to 


Wake up! Work! Sell gas! 





By D. A. HULCY 


President 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Dallas, Texas 


ne of the things that we heard a 
0 great deal about has been the prog- 
ress that we are making in furthering 
our business. We are in the position to a 
large degree of all those who have prod- 
ucts to sell today. Since the end of the 
war and even since the beginning of the 
war, back in 1940, we in effect have been 
order-takers. We have not had to sell 
anything! 

The truth of the matter is that we are 
almost in the category where the sheriff 
—the Federal Power Commission or 
some other regulatory body—orders us 
to render service to customers. 

The gas business did not get its start 
and make the progress it has on that sort 
of basis, and unless we are willing to get 
ourselves back into the frame of mind 
that we are going to sell; that we are go- 
ing to promote; that we are going to 
spend money for research, then we are 
not going to be able to meet these prob- 
lems as gas men should meet them. 

We have heard a great deal during this 
convention about our relative position in 
a competitive market—about the inroads 
being made on us by the electric utility 
industry. I get a little impatient at times 
when some of our people become too 
pessimistic about how we are going to 
fare—about what is going to happen to 
us—about the load they are going to take 
away from us. 

I think that is good provided we use 





Excerpts from Mr. Hulcy’s address at the 36th 
Annual A. G. A. Convention. 
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it for the purpose of being cognizant of 
what is going on and what is going to 
be necessary for us to do to change the 
trend of things. If we are going to just 
take a defeatist attitude and sit back and 
say there is nothing we can do about it 
—we just hope we will last a number of 
years longer—that’s not good! But, if we 
are willing to take that as a spur to us to 
really get out and start to work—then it’s 
good! 

When you realize how little we as an 
industry are willing to put in for promo- 
tion, for research, and all that sort of 
thing that has to do with building a 
greater and better industry, then you 
can’t help but be ashamed. Through the 
PAR Program we as an industry are 
contributing in round figures $2,500,000 
to do the necessary job of helping this 
industry promote our own business. In 
spite of that meager amount we fuss and 
bicker between ourselves about whether 
some part is going to be used for this or 
used for that. 

We get ourselves almost in the atti- 
tude at times that if you don’t play ball 
according to my rules, I'll pick up the 
marbles and go home. To put it brutally, 
isn’t that a hell of an attitude for a great 
industry to adopt? Nevertheless, we are 
doing it. One wants most of the funds to 
go to research; some feel that none 
should go to the promotion of our busi- 
ness, and so we fuss and bicker among 
ourselves. 

This electric competition is some- 
thing and I am not going to dwell on it 
except for this brochure I picked up 
the other day before I left home. Keep 
in mind the part of the country I come 


from. We have had 100 percent of the 
house heating load almost since our com- 
pany came into existence. That’s what we 
are accustomed to. 

But here is the electric utility industry 
going for a new part of the load—elec- 
tric space heating. I don’t mean they are 
going out to try and sell the idea of heat- 
ing a house, but they are driving for elec- 
tric space heaters for the bathroom—to 
take off the chill from the corners—par- 
ticularly during those early days of fall 
when all you need may be a little auxil- 
iary heat in the morning. 

If they are successful in selling enough 
auxiliary heaters to the extent that the 
Lone Star Gas Company's average an- 
nual consumption would be reduced 
5,000 cubic feet a year on an annual 
basis that would cost us more than $4,- 
000,000. Yet, here we are as an indus- 
try complaining and griping about sub- 
scribing $2,500,000 for an over-all pro- 
motion program! 

I believe we are conscious of the 
things which are needed today, but we 
can’t rely on A. G. A. doing it all. We 
have got to do it through our own ef- 
forts, through our own appropriations 
for research, for promotion, and for ad- 
vertising. Our competitors are doing a 
good story-telling job—they are doing a 
much better job than we are—but I don’t 
think they are capable of doing the job 
one bit better than we are, if we will just 
wake up and get into the game. 

This is the time for decision and you 
have got to make it. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
producers in the last few days. We have 

(Continued on page 46) 
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@ How Southern California Gas Company turned its big sales gun say 


By W. M. JACOBS 


Vice-President 
Southern California Gas Company 


U nder the Ten City Demonstration Pro. 
gram, set in motion a year or so ago 


é i 
by the Gas Industry Development Com. 
C 10 ft | t e mittee, ten utility companies in various 
parts of the country were each asked to 


select a city where the going was tough, 

and to “throw the book at it’’ ; to put into 

hi effect in that city every one of the fifteen 

OSC OW recommendations of A. G. A.’s “action 

program”’; and to do it with the utmost 

intensity of effort. We were one of the 
companies asked. 

We picked on unsuspecting Pasadena 
—the self-styled Crown City of the West 
—the city of the Tournament of Roses 
and the annual Rose Bowl Classic. Pasa- 
dena seemed to fit the conditions for an 
objective demonstration about as well as 
any community we serve. As headquar- 
ters for a newly formed division, it had 
a division manager to coordinate the 
sales and other local departments for 
on-the-ground administration. It is less 
Home Service plays important role than 15 miles from the downtown Los 
in Southern California Gas Co.'s . aE 
Action Program effort in Pasadene Angeles business center, permitting easy 

central staff observation and executive 
control; yet it is a reasonably independ- 
ent major shopping area. It has its own 
department stores, newspapers, radio 
stations. It has a representative number 
of good and poor appliance dealers— 
and one of the most popular and aggres- 
sive municipal electric systems in our 
territory. Together with its contiguous 
marketing area, our demonstration city 
consists of 56,000 meters and a popula- 
tion of about 170,000. 

Our first step was to organize for a 
challenging foray. A staff man at head- 
quarters was assigned the project of 
coordinating the creative thinking of 
every man involved. A project outline 
was compounded and a budget set, 
which, incidentally, added roughly 75¢ 
per meter for Pasadena to our existing 
system level of about $2.50 per meter 
for sales and advertising for the year. 
The Pasadena costs would have been 
higher if all activities there had been 
rolling for the full year. 
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As a second step we undertook some 
market surveys—one of the most urgent 
of the A. G. A. recommendations. We 
had done various kinds of surveys be- 
fore; but we were to give Pasadena 
“the works.” In accordance with the 
agreed pattern for all ten demonstration 
cities, a quantitative survey of presently 
installed appliances and customer pref- 
erences was made. Competitive range 
saturation was 14 percent against our 
system average of around eight percent; 
and competitive water heaters three per- 
cent against one and one-half percent. 
Gas refrigerator saturation was about 15 
percent, close to our system average, as 
was gas house heating at close to 100 
percent. 

We also thoroughly surveyed the 
dealer picture: their attitudes, problems, 
needs. Then we had one of these “‘moti- 
vational” or psychological research jobs 
done. It explored three areas: customer 
thinking about gas and competitive ap- 
pliances ; effectiveness of our advertis- 
ing; and what folks thought about the 
company as such, our rates, our service. 
“The company image jin the public 
mind,” it is sometimes called. Thus: a 
qualitative picture was drawn for us, too. 
Results of these surveys were gratifying 
in some respect, challenging in others. 
They have indeed served to guide our 
efforts. 

The third step was a meeting with ap- 
pliance manufacturers and distributors to 
outline our program and enlist their 
teamwork. It was readily forthcoming. 
Our relations with this group have cer- 
tainly been heartwarming, through the 
years. 

And our fourth step was a ‘‘revival” 
meeting with dealers, with manufacturer- 
distributor folks swelling the attend- 
ance. We’ve had many dealer meetings 
throughout our service area, but never 
with more drama and challenge than 
accompanied the presentation of the 
“Pasadena Plan.”” Our company people 
were there too, of course. 

Of what did our program consist? 
Mainly “bigger and better’ and “more 
and more” of what we were doing sys- 
temwide, with some extra tricks thrown 
in. Our basic objectives were much the 
same. We continued to emphasize pro- 
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motion of fully automatic ranges, as we 
have for over 20 years. Over half of 
the gas ranges now installed on our lines 
have fully automatic ignition; and about 
70 percent of those currently sold are 
CP with completely automatic ignition. 
A large portion of these have automatic 
clock control of oven; and new models 
having automatic time-set turn-off of top 
burners are being pushed. 

We are strongly promoting the built- 
in gas range in the new home field, both 
because we think its functional advan- 
tages and modernity are real, and be- 
cause our competition bid fair to cop 
this market a few years ago. Refrigerat- 
ors and laundry driers are high on our 
list, too. Aside from their load merit, 
they help keep “gas” and “modernity” 
synonymous. 

Soon we will be pushing a new built- 
in model gas clothes dryer for new 
homes. We give the new combination 
washer and gas clothes dryer consider- 
able emphasis, too, for its merits as a 
marvel of automaticity, and for another 
reason: other manufacturers will build 
such an appliance some day; if a sub- 
stantial volume of the present gas ma- 
chine is not sold, future ones will be 
only electric, we are convinced. 

In water heating and house heating 
our objective is largely upgrading of 
size and quality; and in Pasadena we are 
working extra hard at this. 

Residential new construction is a very 
important market to us; for our system 
has averaged some 60,000 added meters 
per year since the end of World War II. 
Our new construction sales representa- 
tives call several times at each new job 
from the building permit (or sooner) 
through completion and occupancy. 
While we do not directly merchandise 
appliances at retail for several reasons 
pertinent to our market conditions, our 
new house sales people do sell appliances 
to a limited extent for dealers, for a com- 
mission. In Pasadena we intensified this 
and engineered a special trade-in plan 
acceptable to dealers. We also doubled 
our new construction sales force. Sales 
for dealer accounts went up 75 percent. 
Quantity appliance sales, which are made 
to multiple dwellings and housing proj- 
ects for company account, increased 


some 50 percent. 

Model gas-equipped homes have been 
emphasized in Pasadena. We exploited 
them with press parties, gas bill stuffers, 
office posters, department store tie-in 
ads and brochures to their customers, 
women’s club home tours and teas, and 
the like. We doubled our schedule there 
to include two major and two minor 
projects. Our sales promotional cover- 
age of architects and builders was ex- 
panded to include all segments of the 
building industry, such as cabinet manu- 
facturers and lending institutions. We 
made monthly mailings of attractive “all 
gas kitchen” leaflets, and kitchen con- 
tests were held among builders and 
architects. 

The fire power of our kitchen plan- 
ning service was increased, too. The 
number of requests was stimulated by 
advertising and distribution of special 
illustrated folders. All sales people were 
instructed in fundamentals of kitchen 
planning, so they could do preliminary 
spade work. We geared up to turn out 
finished plans in three days or less. Jobs 
completed in Demonstration City in- 
creased nearly 300 percent. 

Almost every new home started in 
Demonstration City had a sign placed on 
it saying ““This home equipped for mod- 
ern automatic GAS appliances.” Big 
tract jobs had large color signs at our 
expense proclaiming the merits of the 
subdivision, the builder, and—of course 
—gas appliances. Builders like them; 
we loved them. 

Our sales soldiers went to the title 
companies and made deals to get in- 
formation on residential lot purchasers 
early in the game. There was a 30 per- 
cent yield of those who were planning 
to build soon, and we beat competition 
to the building permit to that extent. 
And where we ran across customers who 
were sold on putting electric ranges in 
their new homes, we experimented with 
a plan of installing new gas ranges on a 
free trial basis, so customers could see 
gas at its best. 

Since we rely mainly on dealers for 
the appliance marketing job, dealer pro- 
motion came in for emphasis in Demon- 
stration City. We added a promotional 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Merit awards, budget billings, taxation 





are among subjects at Accounting Section’s two convention meetings 


Accounting balances books of '54 








After Section elections, Chairman A. T. Gardner (I.), Delaware 
Power and Light Co., Wilmington, congratulates Vice-Chairman 
E. R. Eberle, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


he Accounting Section, chairmanned 
by Paul E. Ewers, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, balanced the 
books on the Section’s year of work with 
two outstanding meetings at the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Convention in At- 
lantic City. 

The program began with the presen- 
tation of “Order of Accounting Merit” 
awards; included papers on customer 
billing, management development, com- 
munism, a review of the work of the 
Section, taxation, electronic machines, 
the value of listening; and concluded 
with the election of officers for the com- 
ing year. 

Unanimously elected as officers of the 
Section for the coming year were: 
chairman, A. T. Gardner, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Delaware Power and 
Light Co., Wilmington; vice-chairman, 
E. R. Eberle, assistant to general com- 
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mercial manager, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, headed 
the Nominating Committee which pre- 
sented the slate. 

The first meeting was held October 11 
in the Viking Room of Haddon Hall. 
L. R. Quad of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J., and co- 
ordinator, Customer Activities Group, 
presided. First order of business was the 
presentation of “Order of Accounting 
Merit” awards. This award comprises a 
gold pin and a certificate and is given 
in recognition of outstanding service to 
the gas industry in the field of account- 
ing and related activities through work 
in the Accounting Section. President E. 
H. Eacker made the presentations to 
Harry S. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles H. Mann, 


Prir.cipals chat between sessions (I. to r.): B. S. Rodey, Jr., Naw 
York; Dr. Wesley Wiksell, Baton Rouge; P. E. Ewers, Detroit; Ar 
thur Skelton, W. E. Eggleston, Chicago, and C. E. Mann, New York 





Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; and to Mr. Quad. 

William D. Sweetman, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, chal- 
lenged the group to think radically and 
positively about ways to reduce company 
expenses. His paper, entitled “Profit— 
The Big Idea,” keynoted the theme that 
the big idea of any business venture is to 
make a profit. 

“You keep hacking away at the ever- 
increasing cost; unfortunately, some- 
times it is only whittling,’’ Mr. Sweetman 
asserted. “Pretty soon it is going to be 
necessary to take the bull by the horns 
and do something radical to save some 
real folding money.” He suggested a 
broad application of the monthly pay- 
ment plan for gas bills and a yearly 
meter reading with yearly adjustment. 

“About half of the present heating 
customers have taken advantage volun- 
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Harry S. Hahn, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, is 
one winner of the Section’s 
Order of Accounting Merit 


tarily of our budget plan of billing. If 
such a plan is so acceptable to them, why 
wouldn’t it be acceptable to other large 
domestic users? Why wouldn't it be ac- 
ceptable to small domestic users ?”” 

This proposal, of course, would pre- 
sent problems and would be a challenge 
at all levels of management, but Mr. 
Sweetman went on to state, “This isn’t 
really so radical. A flat payment plan 
without the advantage of a yearly settle- 
ment was described in the October 1947 
issue of the A.G. A. MONTHLY, in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Billing Without Meters’.” 

Dwight S. Sargent, personnel director, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., raised some provocative ques- 
tions to help us take stock of manage- 
ment development programs. The objec- 
tive of such a program is to increase the 
effectiveness of either selected individ- 
uals or of all managers of a given com- 
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Another winner of the Merit 
Award is Charles H. Mann, 
The Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., New York 


pany. In the last few years, Mr. Sargent 
said, we have seen such programs de- 
velop with elaborate schedules, organi- 
zation charts replete with various colors, 
organization genealogies, and an increas- 
ing army of experts of the cult. 

To help us analyze the management 
development needs of our own compa- 
nies, Mr. Sargent suggests that we ask 
ourselves “What are we now doing gen- 
erally, or possibly by departments, that 
is really management development but 
has not been called that, and has not been 
officially recognized as management de- 
velopment ?”” 

Mr. Sargent went on to explain the 
need for putting in writing a broad state- 
ment of company objectives, and then 
thinking through the question, “How 
effectively is the company meeting our 
stated objectives?” A study of manage- 
ment organization in relation to manage- 

















Lovis R. Quad, Newark, 
N. pw coordi tor, Cust 

Activities Group, is third 
winner of Award of Merit 





Louis R. Quad, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, presents panel 
of speakers (left to right): Dwight S. 
Sargent, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc.; Earl H. Eacker, retiring 
A. G. A. pres'dent, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Stuart J. Barrett and William 
D. Sweetman, both of The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Illinois 


ment levels and age distribution will also 
throw light on the question, “What man- 
agement development is needed?” From 
the actual needs of the organization, a 
management development program that 
may be helpful to a particular company 
can be developed. 

Charles E. Reno, consultant from Can- 
ton, Ohio, in a very unusual presentation 
pointed out that the high cost of eco- 
nomic ignorance may mean the loss of 
our free enterprise system. Even though 
Mr. Reno clearly stated that the purpose 
of his speech was to change the com- 
placent thinking about our way of life, 
this admission was hard to remember as 
he skillfully demonstrated the Commu- 
nist party line “right out of Moscow.” 

If we are to successfully withstand 
Communist attacks on our way of life, 
Mr. Reno asserted, we must be able to 
recognize the Communist party line for 
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what it is—a skillfully used collection of 
half truths. To help fight for our free 
enterprise system, Mr. Reno called for a 
better educational effort aimed at elimi- 
nating economic ignorance; and he also 
pointed out that the most effective way 
to fight a half truth is to reply with the 
whole truth. 

On October 12, the Section held a 
luncheon meeting in the Rutland Room 
of Haddon Hall. Arthur Skelton of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, and coordinator, General Activities 
Group, called the meeting to order. 

Mr. Ewers discussed the Section’s pro- 
gram—past, present, and possible—and 
his report belied his humorous introduc- 
tion wherein he stated, “After all is said 
and done, there is usually more said than 
done.” The past administrations of the 
Accounting Section received due credit 
for initiating some of the projects that 
were reported as completed this year. 

The customer relations film and man- 
ual, a project requiring more than four 
years of work, thousands of miles of 
travel, and over $100,000 to complete, is 
an example of the continuity of effort put 
forth in the Section. This customer rela- 
tions kit will help us teach the techniques 
needed to make friends out of our cus- 
tomers. ‘At $295 a set it’s a terrific bar- 


gain,” Mr. Ewers said. ‘‘Let’s use it.” 

The Accounting Section operating 
guide helped the Section to get under 
way smoothly, and Mr. Ewers called at- 
tention to the fine work of the standing 
and technical committees, for both the 
quality of work performed and the effec- 
tive leadership of their chairmen. He 
pointed out that these committees 
worked on 50 projects, two-thirds of 
which were new this year. 

Mr. Ewers went on to review the work 
that the Section is doing toward gaining 
a hearing for gas industry objections to 
certain revisions to the Uniform System 
of Electric Accounts. And finally, he 
touched briefly on the electronic account- 
ing machine project, in which the 
A. G. A. is cooperating with the Edison 
Electric Institute. Pointing to the record 
of the past and present, Mr. Ewers said 
that these accomplishments are typical 
of the opportunities that lie before us if 
we have only the vision to grasp them. 

Mr. Mann reported on the highlights 
of the 1954 Tax Revenue Bill. ‘‘It’s the 
big story of 1954, and a best seller,” Mr. 
Mann said. The Act completely over- 
hauls the Federal Tax Laws for the first 
time since 1875. It makes more than 
3,000 changes from the former code, 
closes more than 50 so-called tax loop- 


Supplers reminisce during convention 


Five of the original members of the Gild of Ancient Supplers meet for the traditional Wassail ir At- 





lantic City on the opening night of the A. G. A. Convention. Remembering the old days when the Gild 


was founded in 1937 are (I. to r.): J. A. Mulcare, New York; Joseph A. Messenger, Philadelphia; Jerry 
Stanton, New York; William S. Guitteau, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; and H. Leigh Whitelaw, New York 
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holes, and contains more than 70 elec. 
tions and options. 

While it grants $827,000,000 in tax 
relief to individuals, it adds $664,000... 
000 to the tax bill of corporations, and 
results in a net reduction in revenue of 
only $163,000,000. Even though it in. 
cludes some measures that may be of 
benefit to the corporate taxpayer, Mr 
Mann asserted, it is far from a big busi. 
ness tax bill, since private citizens have 
been given relief ‘from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

After a detailed analysis of the effeg 
of this tax bill on individuals and corpo. 
rations, Mr. Mann concluded that this 
bill is certainly a step in the right direc. 
tion, but that only time will tell whether 
it will remove inequities and reduce tax 
barriers to future expansion of produc. 
tion and employment. 

W. E. Eggleston, Commonwealth Ed- 
son Co., Chicago, discussed a man-sized 
job—the program for the installation of 
an electronic computer system in the field 
of revenue accounting. Don’t fall for a 
glib line when you are thinking of com- 
puter operation, Mr. Eggleston cau- 
tioned, as the program for the installation 
of an electronic computer system includes 
more than just the selection of the equip- 
ment to be used. 

In his very comprehensive paper, Mr. 
Eggleston discussed the selection of per 
sonnel needed in this work and the pol- 
icy-level decisions that must be made be- 
fore research and development of an 
electronic computer system to handle ac- 
counting data can be begun. He described 
the necessity for reviewing present pro- 
cedures that lead to the development of 
a general plan for such a system. Such 
considerations as the design and approval 
of forms, computer procedures, and the 
selection of necessary electronic equip. 
ment would have to be included. 

Before a new system can be placed into 
operation, extensive preparation for con- 
version must be undertaken, and an edu- 
cational program designed to gain ac 
ceptance for new procedures must be ini- 
tiated. Trial runs and the “de-bugging” 
of the new system are considered esse 
tial by Mr. Eggleston. There is no doubt 
that the installation of an electronic com 
puter system is an extremely difficult 
task, but Mr. Eggleston challenged the 
men of the Accounting Section to include 
a study in this area as one of their tasks 
for the future. 

The final presentation was given by 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Selling industrial, commercial 


gas 1s theme of Section’s annual convention session 


Seek expanded industrial loads 





ever were the importance and value of 
the industrial and commercial gas 
load more effectively demonstrated than 
in the addresses given at the Convention 
Session of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section. Starting with the lunch- 
eon address, F. Marion Banks, president, 
Southern California Gas Company, and 
incoming president of A. G. A., said of 
the industrial and commercial gas load, 
“We have what it takes to get and hold 
this business. We must keep it by making 
our customers and prospects continue to 
buy gas and gas equipment.” 

What we have he described as the 
highly developed gas applications and 
equipment in industries such as metal- 
working, ceramics, glass, textiles and in 
the commercial cooking field. Industry 
alone accounts for half of the volume of 
gas sold and Mr. Banks said the gas in- 
dustry must use every resource at its com- 
mand to retain and expand this load 
against the competition of other fuels. 

Competition was making its most 
forceful attack on the commercial side 
and is succeeding in isolated instances. 
It is up to us to keep the KW’s out by 
using our strongest sales efforts, Mr. 
Banks said. 

Mr. Banks reviewed the several na- 
tional sales campaigns that bear fruit 
wherever they are adopted by member 
companies. By making use of A. G. A. 
materials, he said, remarkable sales in- 
creases result. This condition was es- 
pecially true in the last PEP and the Vol- 
ume Water Heating campaigns and he 
was sure that the same national coopera- 
tive effort in the coming PEP promotion 
would be the most worthwhile effort any 
utility could make. 
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Ray Trowbridge (left), commercial and industrial sales manager, Seattle Gas C 
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pany, incom- 


ing chairman, is greeted by C. C. Eeles, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., retiring chairman. Looking on 
is Lawrence E. Biemiller, Consolidated Gas Electric Light of Baltimore, incoming vice-chairman 


As most commercial equipment sales~ 
are made through dealers, he commended 
the Section publication, ‘Flame Facts,” 
for its value in promoting the sale of gas 
equipment and creating good will with 
the dealers of the country. 

Going back to industrial gas, Mr. 
Banks stated that the market was as large 
as our ability to supply firm and inter- 
ruptible gas but that it was most essen- 
tial that the greatest effort be made to 
sell firm gas. He cited a recent ruling in 
Ohio that was a long step toward regu- 
latory bodies recognizing the necessity 
of firm gas for certain industrial process- 
ing operations. Because of the recent in- 
crease in the supply of gas to one Ohio 
utility, he stated that company was start- 


ing an aggressive advertising campaign 
on industrial gas. 

Mr. Banks spoke of the industrywide 
Action Program and the value of the sev- 
eral PAR Programs as selling aids with 
specific reference to those of the Com- 
mercial Cooking Bureau, ‘‘Flame Facts,” 
chain contact program, PEP sales cam- 
paign, water heating campaign, the com- 
bined exhibits in national expositions, 
advertising, publicity, and the “Mrs. 
America Eats Out’ promotion. 

Industrial and commercial research 
came in for special mention with Mr. 
Banks reference to the many reports is- 
sued and the several projects carried out 
and those presently under way. Industrial 
gas equipment has more than kept pace 
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Two speakers at convention session were Edwin S. Mack, (left), Chattanooga (Tenn.) Gas Co., 
and C. S. Cronkright, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., who told how industries build all loads 





Speaker at Industrial-C cial ting 





was F. M. Banks, president, Southern California 


Gas Co., and incoming A. G. A. president. He reviewed the importance of industrial gas 


with industrial development and the use 
of gas has increased at a greater rate than 
industry itself. We must maintain this 
pace especially in the hotel and restau- 
rant field where the upgrading of equip- 
ment is essential, he said. 

In closing, Mr. Banks said that in 
spite of all the aids to sales, all the de- 
velopment of new equipment, trained 
salesmen were most essential to make use 
of the tools we have. 

At the Section session which followed 
the luncheon, Clayton S. Cronkright, in- 
dustrial representative, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company, Newark, N. J., 
presented a new and refreshing view on 
industrial gas in his talk, ‘Industries 
Build All Loads’, in which he showed 
how the manufacturing industry contrib- 
utes to the economic welfare of a com- 
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munity by creating a market for all serv- 
ices and products through the employees 
it brings into an area. 

Mr. Cronkright said that “one person 
employed in the manufacturing industry 
provides employment for one person in 
other fields.” He then proceeded to iden- 
tify all the benefits which industrial em- 
ployment brought to a community—more 
customers for more shops which had to 
provide more sales help, more homes and 
the products of many trades, including 
residential gas sales, and so on through 
all the commercial and cultural require- 
ments. 

To clinch his argument he cited some 
figures from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on what 100 new 
factory workers meant to a community. 


296—more people 





112—more households 

51—more school children 
$590,000—more personal income per year 
$270,000—more bank deposits 

107—more passenger cars registered 

174—more workers employed 

4—more retail establishments 

$360,000—more retail sales per yeas 

In closing Mr. Cronkright said, ‘Fag. 
tories mean jobs, jobs mean people, peo. 
ple need residences—residential cus. 
tomers for the gas company. Can we 
agree, gentlemen, that ‘Industries Build 
All Loads’ ?” 

Continuing the session with another 
sales paper, and also stressing the im. 
portance of industrial and commercial 
gas, Edwin S. Mack, industrial engineer, 
Chattanooga (Tenn. ) Gas Company, de. 
scribed the sales approach used in his 
area to overcome the odds of TVA 
power. The subject of his talk was, 
“Don’t Meet Competition—Be Competi- 
tion.” 

When natural gas came to Chatta 
nooga, Mr. Mack stated, his company 
had to develop an advantage for gas that 
competing fuels did not have. That ad- 
vantage was speed. To show how they 
brought home the advantage of speed, he 
used as an example a small restaurant 
where speed and turnover was essential 
for profitable operation. 

“The turnover in the restaurant dur- 
ing the rush period was 225 customers 
. . . with a gross of $90.00 and profit 
of $14.40. With the time saved by using 
fast gas equipment the gross for the same 
period would be a 260 customer tur 
over grossing $100.00 with a profit of 
$16.00. This represents an annual gain 
of $416.00 justifying an investment of 
$2,000.00 for new high speed gas equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. Mack said, “this type of approach 
and reasoning was applied to all feed- 
ing establishment operators in Chatta- 
nooga. Considerable study was required 
to determine the merits of a specific ap- 
pliance as the wedge to a specific restau 
rant. The type of appliances varied from 
grills to coffee urns to fryers, etc.” 

Mr. Mack continued with the state 
ment of the goals which were desired by 
his company and what sales tools were 
needed to reach those goals. The dealers 
in that area were so used to selling elec 
tric equipment that, as he put it, they 
had, “copper wires for veins and trans 
formers for brains. Needless to say, they 
were quite cool to selling gas which the 
considered obsolete.” 

Of necessity the company entered the 
merchandising field. An aggressive sales 
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plan was worked out which had a very 
attractive incentive feature for company 
salesmen. They really got results by us- 
ing service and speed as entering wedges. 

That the efforts of the company have 
been successful during the few years it 
has had natural gas is evidenced by some 
sales figures. During the first month it 
had natural gas, the sales of commer- 
cial gas were 11,000 Mcf and industrial, 
44,000 Mcf. Four years later, the figures 
showed an increase to 38,000 Mcf for 
commercial and 356,000 Mcf for indus- 
trial usage. 

The opportunities for expanded gas 
sales are manifold and Mr. Mack con- 
duded, ‘As we look back over the path 
we have followed and then look ahead 
to the goal we have chosen, we do not 
feel we are too optimistic. We're old- 
fashioned and feel that earnest applica- 
tion of effort, coupled with initiative and 
imagination can achieve any predeter- 
mined goal.” 

The Section chairman, Charles C. 
Eeles, made an interesting change in pre- 
senting his annual report by delivering 
an address entitled “Action”. He said 
that inasmuch as the detailed reports of 
each committee’s activities were available 
in printed form he would limit his talk 
to highlights. 

Mr. Eeles stated that the past year had 
been one of progress—'‘a period studded 
with many firsts which will inevitably 
strengthen our position in the industrial 


and commercial fuel market. Wherever 
heat, cold or a reliable hydrocarbon 
chemical source is required, the accept- 
ance of gas has been broadened. To ac- 
complish this, a variety of new programs 
has been conceived, and the existing ones 
expanded and strengthened.” 

He commended the committees on the 
volume of information letters that had 
been issued, the gains derived from the 
record enrollment in the 1954 Commer- 
cial Gas School, and the several sales 
training clinics that were sponsored by 
many member companies throughout the 
country. 

In commenting on specific commit- 
tee activities, Mr. Eeles said, ““A brand 
new group, the Promotional-Educational 
Committee, was established this year to 
provide active, effective, productive liai- 
son between our Section, our industry, 
and all colleges, trade training schools 
and other educational institutions, every 
place that people come to learn about 
business or operations in the perform- 
ance of which gas can be effectively uti- 
lized. The tremendous scope of this un- 
dertaking staggers the imagination.” 

Of nationwide interest was Mr Eeles’ 
reference to a Section committee that 
made an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lem of firm industrial gas service. He 
said, “We now have a comprehensive 
itemization of countless operations which 
cannot tolerate service interruptions or 
curtailments. Only adequate firm sup- 


plies will allow industry to employ these 
modern production techniques which 
embrace the precision performance of 
gas. This situation warrants prompt and 
sympathetic consideration. Accordingly, 
it has been strongly recommended the 
Gas Industry Development Committee 
add the following sixteenth point to its 
Action Program: 


. that each member company 
be urged: 

‘To provide firm industrial gas, 
within the limits of its system’s ca- 
pacity, for those operations which 
cannot tolerate supply interruptions 
or curtailments.’ 


“Such action will place gas in a posi- 
tion to continue and strengthen its domi- 
nant position in the industrial field.” 

At the annual short business meeting 
which concluded the session, Ray Trow- 
bridge, commercial and industrial sales 
manager, Seattle Gas Company, was 
elected chairman of the Section and Law- 
rence E. Biemiller, manager, industrial 
fuel department, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more, was elected vice-chairman. When 
Mr. Trowbridge acknowledged his elec- 
tion to the assembled delegates, he sug- 
gested adopting the title of Mr. Banks’ 
talk as a section slogan for the coming 
year. “We Have It—Let’s Keep It,” and, 
Mr. Trowbridge said, “Add to It.” 





Hale Clark wins coveted GAMA industrial gas prize 


NE OF THE INDUSTRY’S most tireless 

workers, Hale A. Clark, has been honored 
by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s Industrial Gas Equipment Division. 
Mr. Clark, vice-president and sales manager, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., has been 
cited for over 30 years of distinguished service 
as an untiring, consistent worker, and as a 
constant contributor to the industrial gas 
field. The award given to Mr. Clark consists 
of an illuminated scroll. 

One of the leading participants in the de- 
velopment of American Gas Association’s In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section, Mr. 
Clark served as Section chairman in 1938. He 
was also one of the founders of the Midwest 
Industrial Gas Council. He has just com- 
pleted a term as chairman of the A. G. A. 
Committee on Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Research, and is now serving on the Associa- 
tion's Committee on Marketing Research. 

Mr. Clatk was a prominent figure in De- 
troit's changeover to natural gas in 1936, one 
of the pioneers in conversion. Today, his com- 

pany has one of the largest industrial gas 
loads in the country. 
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Hale A. Clark, vice-president, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, receives the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association Distinguished Service Award from Fred C. Schaefer, sales manager, Amer- 
ican Gas Furnace Co., chairman of GAMA’s Industrial Gas Equipment Division. Mr. Clark merited. his 
award for his outstanding contributions to, and his lifetime of service in the industrial gas field 
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W. H. DAVIDSON, CHAIRMAN + J. H. COLLINS, F. A. HOUGH, VICE-CH AIRMEN 


CTION 


Operating men hear latest technical 
developments in transmission, distribution fields 


See remote controlled operations 





Section Chairman W. H. Davidson, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line, is 
flanked by Vice-Chairman J. H. Collins (right), New Orleans Public 
Service Co., and 2nd Vice-Chairman F. A. Hough, Southern Counties Gas 


em Video himself would have felt 
right at home had he dropped in on 
the sessions of the Operating Section 
during the 36th Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association. Not many 
of the fantastic situations dreamed up by 
his script writers could have surpassed 
the actual remote control operation of a 
gas compressor station demonstrated by 
the Operating Section in Atlantic City’s 
Hotel Claridge. 

The Promenade Room of the Claridge’s 
Trimble Hall was transformed into a 
simulated dispatcher’s office, complete 
with supervisory control panel, telemeter 
equipment, teletype, telephone and mi- 
crowave transmitter and receiver—and 
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erator; and W. E. 


two color TV screens. In the Board 
Room, some 90 feet and several sets of 
closed doors away, a simulated compres- 
sor station was set up with correspond- 
ing control and communication equip- 
ment. 

Then E. W. Kenefake of the General 
Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y., showed 
the audience in the Trimble Hall how a 
dispatcher, advised via teletype or micro- 
wave, that flow in the pipeline must be 
restored, can use a modern remote-con- 
trol system to remedy the situation. The 
onlookers could see on the TV screens 
the effects of the dispatcher’s remote-con- 
trol signals in the compressor station. 
They saw him, without moving from his 


Participating on quality control panel were (left to right) E. A. Lehman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; D. L. White, Washington Gas Light Co., mod 


Russell, Consolidated Gas Electric Light, Baltimore 


desk, effect the following changes in the 
station’s operation: 


(a) Start and stop a pumping unit 
from a remote location ; 

(b) Adjust its speed; 

(c) Read pressures ; 

(d) Receive “trouble” signals and 
take appropriate action to determine and 
eradicate their cause. 


As Mr. Kenefake described these vati- 
ous activities and the dispatcher busily 
pressed his remote-control buttons and 
read his microwave teletype, the corre 
sponding activities at the compressor sta- 
tion, theoretically 300 miles away, were 
flashed on the color TV screens. 
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Noting that remote supervisory con- 
trol is now widely used in electric utility 
systems, railroads, oil and product pipe- 
lines and, in one outstanding instance, 
at a large electric generating plant where 
the station supervisor, from his desk, ac- 
tually looks at his boiler fire and gauges 
by means of industrial TV, Mr. Kene- 
fake listed some of the jobs a supervi- 
sory control-telemetering-microwave sys- 
tem might do for a gas pipeline: 


(a) It could bring from a thousand 
miles of line all of the pumping station 
suction and discharge pressures to the 
dispatcher so he could tell at a glance 
how things stood. With such a system, 
the dispatcher would probably be the 
first to detect a pipeline break. 


E. E. Kenefake, General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. conducts 
demonstration of electronic equipment for remote control of 
gas compressor station. Equipment included color television 


(b) It could bring flow meter read- 
ings from various take-offs and inputs 
tight before his eyes. 

(c) It could tell him what valves were 
open or closed and give him such infor- 
mation in the form of lights on a pipe- 
line diagram right in his office. 

(d) It could remotely initiate the start- 
ing, stopping and control of a pumping 
station and bring information as to its 
performance directly to the dispatcher. 


“This is looking into the future,” Mr. 
Kenefake concluded, “‘but the equipment 
to accomplish these things is available 
now and the applications which have 
been made to date encourage further use 
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of these methods of control. The ques- 
tion of whether or not the gas industry 
will use them is a matter for the indi- 
vidual system operators to decide.” 

John R. Gardner, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Customer Load Character- 
istics and assistant vice-president of the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., underlined signifi- 
cant points of the Rate Committee’s con- 
tinuing research on customer load char- 
acteristics. 

Chief reason for this research, he said, 
was “to show us where we are in respect 
to the contribution to our total output 
and load made by the different classes of 
our customers and uses of our product, 
and more importantly, to indicate where 


we are going by applying the average 
sales and load per customer and per ap- 
pliance to the estimated number of cus- 
tomers and appliances to be served in 
the future. By this means probable future 
maximum gas loads and over-all gas re- 
quirements can be determined.” 

Such information is important to rate 
men as a basis for setting up rates, Mr. 
Gardner pointed out. Using this data, 
they can evolve rates which will not only 
cover their companies’ present fixed and 
operating costs but which will continue 
to cover these costs as the business grows 
and develops. 

Carrying out the program of customer 
load characteristics research has involved 





three main steps: (1) the assembling of 
data collected from member companies 
such as Brooklyn Union, Con Edison, 
Philadelphia Electric, New Jersey Public 
Service and New England Gas and Elec- 
tric Association; (2) the processing and 
compiling of this data through the em- 
ployment of an additional man at 
A. G. A. Headquarters; (3) publishing 
of some of the results in regular annual 
reports and in the special report entitled 
“Study of Economics of Gas House- 
heating and Related Load Characteris- 
tics” issued last year. 

Looking toward future publication of 
his committee’s load characteristics stud- 
ies, Mr. Gardner expressed the hope that 
these studies will encourage other com- 


Operating Section members gather around General Electric Co.’s electronic equip- 
ment for close view following demonstration. From this central control, simulated ac- 
tion to start and stop a pumping station, adjust speed and pressures, was carried out 


panies to make similar surveys in their 
own territories. 

Analyzing a problem which has be- 
come increasingly important to pipelin- 
ers in recent years, A. L. Vaughan, super- 
intendent of compressor stations and 
processing plants, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, Neb., called attention to 
natural gas conditioning processes for 
high pressure transmission. 

“In the early days of natural gas trans- 
mission systems,” Mr. Vaughan said, 
“the supply of ‘sweet’ natural gas was 
ample to meet the demand. Hence pipe- 
line companies were not often faced with 
serious acid gas removal problems. Line 
operating pressures were moderate, and 
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H. Bruce Andersen (left), Philadelphia Gas Works, presents Operating Section 
merit awards to Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas & Electric; G. Russell King, Phila- 
delphia Electric; Channing W. Wilson, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 


while water vapor and hydrocarbon con- 
densation were nuisances in cold weather, 
they were accepted as something with 
which to live. 

“Today it is an entirely different story. 
Conditions have come about which are 
rapidly making gas conditioning an im- 
portant and sometimes expensive opera- 
tion. Since the demand for natural gas 
now exceeds the available supply of 
‘sweet’ gas, the transmission companies 
have had to accept ‘sour’ gas which not 
too many years ago would have been 
considered as fit only for carbon black 
manufacture. The increased line pressure 
of today’s transmission systems have 
made good dehydration a must, and 
heavy hydrocarbon removal is desirable 
under certain conditions to maintain 
pipeline efficiency and compressor opera- 
tion safety.” 

Listing the difficulties caused by mois- 
ture in gas: (1) hydrate formation with 
plugging of lines and pressure regula- 
tors; (2) accumulation of liquid water 
in lines, reducing capacity; (3) internal 
fouling and corrosion, Mr. Vaughan 
then reviewed the dehydration processes 
now in use. They are, in the order of 
their development: 


(1) compression and cooling; 

(2) absorption by refrigerated cal- 
cium chloride brine solution ; 

(3) absorption by diethylene glycol 
water solution; 

(4) adsorption by solid granular 
desiccants. : 


Of these processes, Mr. Vaughan ex- 
plained that only two are now in gen- 
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eral use: absorption by glycol-water so- 
lution or adsorption by granular desic- 
cants. The solid desiccant process has 
been in widespread use since 1940, Mr. 
Vaughan said, when it became generally 
known that it is possible to dehydrate gas 
more completely by this process than 
with the glycol method. He pointed out 
that the appreciably higher installation 
costs of the desiccant-type hydration 
plant are offset by its greater drying ca- 
pacity. This is particularly true, he noted, 
if the gas is to be treated at high pres- 
sures or is to be transported to areas hav- 
ing extremely cold weather, which makes 
a low dew point imperative. 

Hydrocarbon extraction, which is used 
today in the majority of hydrocarbon re- 
moval operations, has proved the most 
satisfactory for large gas volume process- 
ing, according to Mr. Vaughan. “Pres- 
ent costs being what they are,” he said, 
“the investment in a hydrocarbon extrac- 
tion plant of any capacity will run into 
seven figures. However, the sale of the 
products recovered will usually yield a 
profit for the operation. Also, such a 
plant located on a transmission system 
has a much longer life expectancy than a 
plant built to process gas from a new 
field.” 

Mr. Vaughan said that the phase of 
gas conditioning comprising hydrogen 
sulfide and carbon dioxide removal en- 
counters serious corrosion problems. 
The principal difficulties caused by the 
two gases are due to the fact that they 
both react as acids and in the presence of 
water are therefore corrosive in certain 


F. M. Banks (left), incoming A. G. A. president, is presented 
with certificate of Operating Section’s Award of Merit by Fred. 
erick J. Pfluke (right), outgoing Operating Section chairman 


concentrations. 

“Numerous remedies, such as special 
steels, corrosion inhibitors, amine tre- 
claimers and filters have been used. In 
some cases these remedies have done very 
well, but in others they have not always 
justified their costs. So far as we have 
been able to determine, there is no sover- 
eign cure; each installation must be 
worked out on the basis of its particular 
problem.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Vaughan called at- 
tention to yet another phase of gas con- 
ditioning not yet fully developed. This 
is the removal of nitrogen which is found 
in varying percentages in many gas fields. 
“Like other inerts,"”” Mr. Vaughan said, 
“nitrogen tends to lower system efficien- 
cies. Its presence requires additional line 
capacity, compressor facilities and proc- 
essing equipment in proportion to its 
volume percent.” 

“Insulating joints are the delight of 
the corrosion engineer and the bane in 
the life of all others!” That’s how Hugh 
L. Hamilton of the A. V. Smith Engi- 
neering Co., Narberth, Pa., began his re- 
view of “Insulating Joints—Engineering 
Aspects.” 

Mr. Hamilton went on to point out 
that insulating joints are often called on 
to resist voltages far beyond normal, thus 
constituting an extremely important 
safety factor. 

He showed his audience a series of en- 
larged photographs which graphically 
demonstrated the devastating power of 
high voltage charges on insulating joint 
components. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Set unified sales drives for 1955 














lans for gas sales action, both immedi- 
P ate and long range, were the central 
topics of discussion at the Residential 
Gas Section meeting, October 11, during 
the annual convention at Atlantic City. 

Immediate planning for the year 
ahead was reviewed by Walter H. Kur- 
delski, residential sales manager, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, and Section chairman. Mr. Kur- 
delski headed the slate presented by R. J. 
Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 
and was re-elected for the 1955 Associa- 
tion year. Elected as vice-chairman was 
B. H. Wittmann, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Kurdelski pointed out that the gas 
industry’s major sales campaigns for 
1955 were outlined in the Sales Promo- 
tional Plan Book which was mailed dur- 
ing September, a full five months in ad- 
vance of the first campaign. He reviewed 
the various promotions, which begin in 
February with commercial gas water 
heaters and the New Freedom Gas Laun- 
dry program, and run the complete 
gamut of domestic appliances through- 
out the remainder of the year. 

“During a normal year,’ Mr. Kur- 
delski said, ‘‘under the gas industry's 
PAR Program A. G. A. spends approxi- 
mately $600,000 gross on sales and pro- 
motional campaigns. That such programs 
are effective and are being used by our 
industry is shown by the fact that last 
year more than $275,000 worth of cam- 
paign materials were purchased by gas 
utility companies for local use, making 
the net promotional cost a little over 
$300,000.” 

Mr. Kurdelski promised that mate- 
tials described in the Plan Book will be 
in utility hands at least 90 days before 
the start of individual campaigns. He 
urged that local activities be organized in 
conjunction with the A. G. A. cam- 
paigns in order to take advantage of na- 
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Residential Section plans for 1955 were 
outlined by W. H. Kurdelski, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Section chairman 





Former A. G. A. president Frank H. 
Smith gave an appraisal of appliance 
trends, called for aggressive selling 


tional advertising and create mass im- 
pact. 

“The most vital of all our problems 
is our market—how shall we maintain 
and expand it? All other aspects of the 
gas utility field rank in degree of impor- 
tance with this, the focus of our multi- 
billion dollar industry.” 

With these words, Frank C. Smith, 
president, Houston Natural Gas Corpo- 






Selling tomorrow’s homemakers through 
school education was topic of speaker 
Frank H. Trembly, Philadelphia Gas Works 





R. C. Chapman, Mutschler Bros. Co., 
urged gas utilities to use complete 
kitchen promotions to boost sales 


ration and past president, A. G. A., posed 
the scope and importance of the gas mar- 
ket and the role residential sales plays 
in its development. 

Mr. Smith made a frank appraisal of 
the current trends in appliance sales and 
customer preferences and summarized as 
follows: 


“Our effort to retain our kitchen load 
is not good enough to stop and reverse 
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the trend that has been and is running 
against us in cooking and refrigeration. 

“In water heating we are today barely 
holding our own, but this load, too, is 
open and vulnerable. 

“In air-conditioning, more research 
and development must produce lower 
cost and trouble-free equipment before 
we can reach the immense mass market 
that, if captured, would cure most of our 
ills. 

“The laundry load—hot water and 
clothes drying—is wide open to us if we 
go after it with resolution; and there are 
convincing instances that gas incinera- 
tion has the elements of customer prefer- 
ence. 

“The house heating load, in which our 
service excels so completely, is ours as 


To discover and evaluate these poten- 
tialities on a local scale, Mr. Smith advo- 
cated the use of market surveys. He re- 
counted the experiences of his own com- 
pany with such surveys and referred to 
the market surveys conducted as part of 
the Action Demonstration Cities pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Smith concluded with the state- 
ment, “Our residential load has had no 
more vital challenge in my time. We can 
meet it as an industry only if each of us 
here, and the: rest of us and our com- 
panies, meet the challenge at home.” 


One way to assure the kitchen load for 
gas is to sell the complete kitchen, ac- 
cording to R. C. Chapman, secretary, 
Mutschler Bros. Co., Nappanee, Indiana. 





New Freedom Gas Laundry display at Residential Gas Section meeting is graced by Diane 
Melish, The Gas Co., Williamsport, Pa., and Catherine Allspaugh, Scranton-Springbrook Wa- 


ter Service Co., also in Pennsylvania. Display without appli is a 


far as our ability to serve extends; it has 
affected adversely the industry's empha- 
sis on its other services and in the long 
view is vulnerable to the revolution 
which power generation by atomic en- 
ergy will inevitably bring.” 

To counteract adverse trends or fur- 
ther capitalize on favorable factors is a 
“giant task,” Mr. Smith said. He urged 
“the absolute necessity of surveying and 
reviewing our opportunities, our meth- 
ods, our efforts, and their potential re- 
sults. Each company must do this for it- 
self. There is immense power in united 
industry effort as to timing, direction, 
and emphasis when these are coordi- 
nated. But company action must be at- 
tuned to its own potentialities.” 
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“What kitchen is complete, what 
kitchen is modern without automatic 
cooking, water heating, laundry and re- 
frigeration appliances? Today, only one 
out of 12 homes in this country have 
kitchens that are modernized and even 
those that were modernized ten or 15 
years ago are considerably outdated by 
present-day standards.” 

These appliances can be gas-operated 
if the local gas company works with its 
kitchen dealers and displays gas appli- 
ances in their best setting—complete 
modern kitchens. 

Mr. Chapman said that kitchen man- 
ufacturers on the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen Committee are prepared to co- 
operate with utilities in supplying kitch- 


ens for demonstration or display. The 
manufacturers are offering special prices, 
layout and design assistance, and a re. 
placement plan. Mr. Chapman said full 
details are available from New Freedom 
Kitchen Committee, A. G. A. headquar. 
ters. 

“Selling Tomorrow's Homemakers 
Today” was the title of an address by 
Frank H. Trembly, director of sales 
Philadelphia Gas Works Division of 
U.G.I. As head of the A. G. A. Educa. 
tional Service Committee, Mr. Trembly 
reported on what the gas industry is do. 
ing to see that school children at every 
level are made aware of gas and its uti- 
lization. 

The importance of this work is recog- 
nized by many industries, especially 
those in direct competition with the gas 
industry. Mr. Trembly made this clear 
with a group of slides showing educa- 
tional material prepared by the oil and 
electric industries. 

Shifting to the A. G. A. school pro- 
gram, which has been in operation for 
less than two years, Mr. Trembly showed 
examples of material prepared for use in 
general science classes at the junior and 
senior high school levels. 

Of most interest to the Residential 
Section membership, perhaps, was Mr. 
Trembly’s announcement of a new “Sc- 
ence in Action” series, now in prepara- 
tion. Six booklets, written by recognized 
educational authorities, will demonstrate 
science principles behind the operation 
of automatic gas ranges, water heaters, 
house heating, refrigeration, clothes dry- 
ers and incinerators. 

A similar booklet, prepared with the 
cooperation of the meter division of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers, will cover the 
operation of gas meters. 

Mr. Trembly voiced his confidence 
that the educational program, backed by 
individual utilities, will go a long way to 
establish the modernity and advantages 
of gas appliances not only among the 
students—tomorrow’s homemakers—but 
will extend into present families as well. 

Automatic washers have lifted the hot 
water demands of millions of families. 
Meeting this demand, which can best be 
done with fast recovery gas water heat- 
ers, has vastly expanded the water heat- 
ing load potential. 

How to capitalize on this new situa: 
tion was the subject of three speakers, 
under the general heading ‘‘Pay Dit.” 

The potential was stressed by C. E. 
Bartlett, Ruud Manufacturing Co., who 
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said that by 1960 20,000,000 automatic 
washers will be in use. He warned that 
while gas is the only fuel that can eco- 
nomically meet this need for 160 deg. 
water, the load cannot be taken for 
ed. He pointed out that today Gen- 
eral Electric is trying to sell the electric 
utilities on high wattage “fast recovery” 
electric water heaters. 
How gas companies can aggressively 
after the sale of gas home laundries 
by featuring gas water heaters and gas 
dothes dryers along with washers was 
outlined by W. W. Selzer, business pro- 
motion manager, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corporation. Mr. Selzer de- 
sctibed how Columbia affiliates and 
other gas companies cooperated with 
Ruud to bring the fuel into the forefront 
of laundry promotions by giving equal 


prominence to water heating and clothes 
drying. 

Most successful in these promotions 
was the Ruud caravan, a traveling home 
laundry show aimed at selling plumbers 
and dealers on the need of hag water for 
satisfied washer customers. Display ele- 
ments of the show were onstage at the 
Residential meeting, with Frank A. Mc- 
Ferran, Ruud general sales manager, on 
hand to demonstrate how the campaign 
was conducted. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
appliance used for the demonstration— 
a Caloric clothes dryer and washing ma- 
chine, and a Ruud-Monel water heater— 
were given as door prizes. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
showing of the new color film, “A Word 
to the Wives.” This film, produced by 


Woman's Home Companion with the 
cooperation of A. G. A. and National 
Association of Home Builders, tells in 
story form how a New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen and Laundry is the answer to a 
young housewife’s dreams. 

Also in attendance at Residential 
meeting was Mrs. Wanda Jennings, 
“Mrs. America.” She’ spoke briefly and 
extolled the convenience that her own 
all-gas kitchen and laundry has brought 
to her family. 

Winners of the A. G. A.-Servel gas 
refrigeration sales contest were an- 
nounced by Allen D. Schrodt, chairman 
of the Gas Refrigeration Committee. 
Presentations were made by Louis Ruth- 
enburg, Servel board chairman, and Dun- 
can Menzies, Servel president. (Further 
details appear below.) 





Accounting section 


(Continued from page 32) 


Wesley Wiksell, professor of speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He posed an interesting ques- 
tion, “Have you tried listening ?”” We are 
only about 20 percent efficient in our 
communication with subordinates, Mr. 
Wiksell asserted. One reason is that there 
is too much telling and not enough listen- 


ing. 
Nineteen companies win 


INETEEN WINNING companies of the 

American Gas Association-Servel “On 
Our Way’’ Gas Refrigerator Sales Campaign 
were announced during the recent annual 
A. G. A. Convention. 

The Southern California Gas Co. of Los 
Angeles, operating in Division 1, had most 
points over quota and received $5,834 in prize 
money in the campaign. Other Division 1 
winners were Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, and Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas. 

Division 2 quota toppers were Roanoke 
Gas Co., Roanoke, Va.; United Gas Corp., 
Monroe, La.; Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie; 
Metropolitan Utilities District, Gas Dept., 
Omaha; Savannah Gas Co., Savannah; Peo- 
ples Water and Gas Co., North Miami, Fla.; 
Chattanooga Gas Co., Chattanooga; Central 
Illinois Light Co., Springfield; Mid-South 
Gas Co., Little Rock; Jacksonville Gas Corp., 
Jacksonville, and South Jersey Gas Co., At- 
lantic City. 

Division 3 titlists were Union Gas System, 
Inc., Independence, Kansas; Central Florida 
Gas Corp., Winter Haven, Fla., and Central 
Illinois Electric & Gas Co., Freeport. 

The number of meters on its lines deter- 
mined the division in which each company 
competed. The campaign extended through 
May, June, July and August. 
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The first rule Mr. Wiksell suggested 
to improve our conversation with people 
is to let them do the talking. Have the 
patience to hear people out, give them 
undivided attention free from interrup- 
tions or distractions. After a very inter- 
esting role-playing demonstration of 
how the average businessman listens, Mr. 
Wiksell cautioned lest we too can be in- 
dicted by George Bernard Shaw’s famous 
line, “I dislike him because he listens 
only when he talks.” 


Retiring Chairman Ewers, presented 
the gavel to the in-coming chairman, Mr 
Gardner, and on behalf of all in the 
Accounting Section wished him well dur- 
ing the coming year. In accepting the 
gavel, Mr. Gardner paid tribute to Mr. 
Ewers for the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Section during the past year, 
and indicated that he would do his ut- 
most to maintain the high standards that 
have always characterized the work of 
the Accounting Section. 


“On Our Way” gas refrigerator contest 


“The results of the ‘On Our Way’ cam- 
paign were most encouraging, despite the dif- 
ficult market for refrigerators this year. Most 
companies did a splendid job to prove that 





successful sales need not relate to times or 
conditions,” said Allen D. Schrodt, chairman 
of the A. G. A. Refrigeration Committee, who 
presented the prizes. 


Sales leaders receive prizes, won by their utilities in the 1954 A. G. A.-Servel Refrigerator Sales Cam- 
paign, from Servel executives during Convention. (L. to r.): Edwin S. Mack, Chattanooga Gas Co.; Al 
Lee and D. K. Patterson, both of Servel; E. V. Bowyer, Roanoke Gas Co.; Allen D. Schrodt, Southern 
Union Gas Co., Dallas, chairman of A. G. A. Refrigeration Committee; W. M. Jacobs, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., and F. B. Wright, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; James F. Donnelly, 
Servel; J. E. Walsh, Metropolitan Utilities District, Omaha; Louis Ruthenburg, Servel; Hugh Wathen, 
South Jersey Gas Co.; Duncan C. Menzies, Servel, and A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie 
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A.G.A. Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 





Among other features of the Convention was the presen- 
tation of top industry awards for outstanding achievement. 
(Full story appears on page 8.) 

President Eacker presented representatives of 13 member 
companies with A. G. A. Safety Achievement Certificates, 
the industry's top awards in the field of accident prevention. 
(Details on page 12.) 

Dedication of the new north wing, to be opened this 
month at A. G. A. Laboratories in Cleveland, was made to 
R. M. Conner, the first managing director of the Laboratories. 
President Eacker paid tribute to Mr. Conner’s contribution 
to the gas industry and unveiled a plaque in his honor which 
will be affixed to the new building. (For a description of the 
new wing and its dedication see the October issue of A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. ) 

S. B. Severson, president, Canadian Gas Association, was 
introduced during the General sessions and he extended 
greetings from his organization. 

President Eacker informed the delegates that for the first 
time A. G. A. will be host next year to the International Gas 
Union. The sixth conference of the international group will 
be held in New York, September 27-30, 1955. 

During. a special executive session, Everett J. Boothby, 


president, Washington Gas Light Co., was elected chairmag 
of the 1955 A. G. A. General Nominating Committee. 


Other members are: E. I. Bjork, president, The Peoples | 


Gas Light and Coke Co.; Frederic O. Hess, president, Selas 
Corporation of America; D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Sta 
Gas Co.; W. M. Jacobs, vice-president, Southern Californig 
Gas Co.; J. F. Merriam, president, Northern NaturalGas 
Co.; J. D. Roberts, vice-president, Mountain Fuel Supp 

Co.; J French Robinson, president, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co. and Charles G. Young, president, Springfield Gas 
Light Company. 

The success of the Convention and its smooth operation 
was in large part due to the members of the following com. 
miuttees: 

General Convention Committee, which planned and or. 
ganized the program, Everett J. Boothby, chairman. 

Entertainment Committee, which organized the President's 
Reception, Entertainment and Dance, the Tuesday Afternoon 
Ladies’ Party, and the Tuesday night Entertainment. Louis R. 
Quad, Public Service Gas and Electric Co., Newark, N. )* 
was chairman. 

General Nominating Committee, N. B. Bertolette, presi- 
dent, The Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn., chairman. 

Committee for Tuesday Afternoon Ladies’ Party, Mrs, 
Earl H. Eacker, Boston, Mass., chairman. 





Forward March! 


(Continued from page 12) 

panies and that the timetable now calls 
for publishing and distributing the new 
code about December 1. All of the mem- 
bers of A. G. A. and the gas industry as 
a whole give our association member 
Fred Hough, Chairman of Subcommittee 
8, and its members a vote of thanks for 
the great amount of time and effort 
which they devoted to production of this 
new code. This was a stupendous task 
but the results will greatly enhance our 
position as a self-regulated industry. 

The gas industry has come a long way 
in employee safety since the ’20’s but, 
compared with other industries, we still 
have a long way to go. Last year the gas 
industry lost more than 300,000 man- 
days of work due to employee accidents. 
This loss is equivalent to shutting down 
the entire gas industry for almost two 
working days! In wages alone, we lost 
$3,500,000—more than the gas utility 
industry contributes each year to all 
A. G. A. activities, including the PAR 
Program. What a tremendous boost 
would be given to our growth if we were 
to save even a fraction of this yearly acci- 
dent cost and invest it in promotion, ad- 
vertising and research! It can be done. 

Quite recently at Hartford, Conn., 
more than 60 utility companies received 
awards from A. G. A. for having re- 
duced their accident frequency more than 
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25 percent during the past year. At this 
convention, 13 companies will be given 
special awards for having achieved the 
best records in their respective divisions 
of the industry. Do we or don’t we take 
full advantage of the coordinated efforts 
and material available through the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee to reduce 
costly on-the-job accidents ? 

Your Association’s Washington office 
is acting as an information center and 
“listening post. It provides a liaison 
with the many government agencies and 
individuals and permits us to provide 
promptly requested data on our industry. 
The federal legislative scene is an active 
one which requires close watching. This 
office is available to you at all times. 

I have been deeply impressed during 
the past few years with the value of the 
A. G. A. Executive Conferences to the 
individual companies. Unfortunately 
however, geography and other factors 
have limited attendance at these top 
planning sessions to about 125 execu- 
tives. My personal feeling is that it 
would be very beneficial to the industry 
to hold future executive conferences re- 
gionally in cooperation with our afhli- 
ated regional and state gas associations. 
If seven or eight of these meetings were 
held annually with round-table discus- 
sion of important subjects, we should see 
a stronger unity of purpose and greater 
effectiveness in the operations of our 
companies. 


More than $314 billion representing 
90 percent of the new construction ex 
penditures by the gas utility and pipeline 
companies in the next four years will be 
devoted to expansion of the nation’s nat- 
ural gas systems. Natural gas will be 
brought into new territories, including 
the Pacific Northwest. Every section of 
our nation will then have a source of 
natural gas. The discovery of great new 
Canadian gas reserves and the expecta 
tion that these reserves will soon be 
piped to Canadian industrial centers and, 
it is hoped by many, to some of ours, 
paves the way for a spectacular develop- 
ment of the Canadian gas industry. Ad- 
ditional supplies will go to areas already 
receiving the more than 54 billion 
therms of natural gas being sold annu- 
ally in the United States. 

Supplies of natural gas continue to in- 
crease at a rate greater than the ever 
growing production. At the beginning 
of 1954, the A. G. A. Committee on 
Natural Gas Reserves estimated provéd 
recoverable reserves of natural gas to 
taled 211.7 trillion cubic feet. This. was 
an increase of 11.7 trillion cubic feet 
over the previous year and the gain was 
made in the face of a record production 
of 9.2 trillion cubic feet in 1953. 

Thus, it would appear that there are 
ample supplies of natural gas for many 
years ahead, provided the climate for its 
production is such that it will be made 
available for ultimate consumption. 
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Where will these increasing quantities 
of natural gas be sold? The Bible says 
“we cannot live by bread alone,”’ nor can 
we survive economically only through 
increased sales of gas for house heating. 
We must get out and sell the other six 
important domestic gas services. 

One of the most fertile fields today is 
the gas ait-conditioning field. Its im- 
portance to pipeline companies and dis- 
tributing companies for the future and 
its possibilities are so great, I call it espe- 
cially to your attention. Particularly do I 
believe we should step up our research 
on this and cooperate that work with the 
work of the manufacturers who have and 


are spending large sums of their own 
money on air conditioning by gas be- 
cause they believe in it. 

The PAR Committee has expressed a 
firm conviction that greater, rather than 
lesser, national promotion, advertising 
and research efforts are essential for the 
future growth of our industry. The PAR 
Budget Committee is striving to develop 
a PAR subscription basis for 1955 which 
will be more widely acceptable. The 
PAR activities are a continuing, sound 
business investment and as such deserve 
the support of our entire membership. I 
urge you to give them your individual 
and collective support. 


Thomas Edison once defined the se- 
cret of sucess as ‘two percent inspira- 
tion and 98 percent perspiration.” I hope 
that I have clearly indicated to you that 
we have the tools to work with; that we 
have passed the inspiration stage in our 
progress ; that the “Forward March’ has 
been sounded and finally that perspira- 
tion and hard work lie ahead. 

I urge you to press the attack ever 
harder in your own communities ; to take 
the public into your confidence and ex- 
plain your plans and problems; to have 
confidence in your services and products. 

We have accepted the challenge. Let 
us continue the “Forward March.” 





Gas industry action 


(Continued from page 18) 


pilot consumption; low Btu oven and 
broiler pilots; improved valves; and 
other features. Several leading range 
manufacturers have taken hold of these 
laboratory developments, put their own 
engineers to work, and are even now in 
process of testing commercial applica- 
tions of them. We may expect to have 
available, in the reasonably near future, 
gas ranges which incorporate burner, 
valve and pilot assemblies superior to 
anything we have heretofore seen. These 
should be available in the various price 
brackets. 

One of the points in the Action Pro- 
gram for Gas Industry Development, 
generally endorsed by the industry last 
year, was this: 

“It is regarded as essential to the up- 
grading of gas ranges as to both safety 
and service that automatic lighting of 
top burners and also automatic lighting 
of all other burners be adopted at the 
eatliest date possible.” 

Effective January 1, 1954, automatic 
lighting of top range burners became one 
of the basic requirements for A. G. A. 
Laboratories approval. The “Desirable 
Features for Gas Ranges” stipulate auto- 
Matic ignition of all range burners as one 
of the points to be emphasized by gas 
utility companies in their sales and pro- 
motional efforts. 

But the industry will not be in its 
strongest attacking position until it is 
able to say that oven “puffs” are a thing 
of the past. To that end, the Gas Industry 
Development Committee is urging that 
automatic ignition of all range burners 
be made a requirement for Laboratories 
approval. The development of relatively 
inexpensive ignition systems consuming 
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only nominal quantities of gas should 
make this forward step possible in the 
not too distant future. 

Here, then, is the prospect—new 
emphasis on quality in our sales and pro- 
motional efforts; better ranges both in 
the de luxe and the more moderate price 
brackets; all new ranges with automatic 
ignition. With weapons like that, the 
war will be fun. 

Another area where action is clearly 
called for is in the field of air condi- 
tioning. Here is a potential bonanza, or 
perhaps a pitfall. The force of our action 
may determine which. The past ten years 
have witnessed a tremendous growth in 
the gas heating load. We want this load 


and we need it, not alone for the revenue 
it brings in directly but also because it 
carries with it water heating and other 
uses of gas. But there is that bugaboo of 
load factor which must be rooted out and 
dealt with if we are to protect the long 
term economic soundness of our business. 

All of us doubtless have struggled and 
are struggling with the problem. Off- 
peak industrial sales have furnished at 
least a temporary answer to some com- 
panies, but are not feasible for others 
because of limitations in their gas sup- 
ply contracts. “Peak shaving” with 
manufacturing or storage facilities has 
helped tremendously and will surely be- 
come an increasingly important measure. 








Home Service leaders plan for new year 





In New York, October 7-8, the 1955 Home Service Committee plots a course under chairmanship of 
Katherine Rathbone, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. Seated, |. to r.: Irene Muntz, Rochester; 
Mrs. Dorothy Healy, Allentown, Pa.; Frieda Barth, Detroit; Mary Huck, Columbus; Eleanor Morrison, 
Grand Rapids; Miss Rathbone; Jessie McQueen, New York; Maryanne Jones, Asbury Park, N. J.; Eliz- 
abeth Lynahan, Chicago. Standing, Mrs. Eleanor Weise, Newark, N.-J.; Betty J. Frahm, Bismarck, 
N. D.; Kathryn Barnes, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Mary L. Bohn, St. Louis; Ruth Weld, Lynn, Mass.; Betty A. Mor- 
gan, Baltimore; Mildred Clark, Tulsa; Marie O’Brien, Providence, and Mrs. Dorothy Pearson, Cleveland 
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But what better answer to the load factor 
of space heating could there possibly be 
than space cooling with gas? 

We know it can be done, and done 
with satisfaction to the customer whose 
home is heated in winter and cooled in 
summer by the same automatic device. 
Some companies in the industry have 
made important progress in promoting 
the only year round gas-fired air con- 
ditioning system now available. But these 
are only a few. As an industry, we have 
yet to direct enough of our attention to 
this golden opportunity. 

Of course, the selling is tough. In 
many areas, the installed cost of a gas 
air conditioning system is too great, the 
operating cost is not sufficiently com- 
petitive, and the distributing and servic- 
ing facilities are inadequate. Yet, we can- 
not afford to sit idly by. We must attack 
these weaknesses and overcome them. 

I said that air conditioning could 
prove a pitfall. Please observe that a 
great many electric companies are worry- 
ing about that same bugaboo of load 
factor, but their worry is in reverse. The 
tremendous boom in electric air condi- 
tioning is creating for them excessive 
summertime peaks which are costly to 
meet. An obvious answer is the promo- 
tion of electric heating. Not so much in 
1954 or 1955 or even in the next few 
years, but over the long pull this may 
well be the answer unless the gas indus- 
try can provide a different one by captur- 
ing a large portion of the summer cool- 
ing load. 

To do so will require substantial im- 
provement— 

First, in the competitive cost and per- 
formance characteristics of gas air con- 
ditioning equipment ; 


Second, in the distributing facilities of 
gas equipment manufacturers so that the 
market can be more effectively reached ; 
and 

Third, in the selling and promotional 
efforts of manufacturers and utility com- 
panies alike. 

Through the PAR Program, A. G. A. 
is engaged in research looking towards 
the development of gas fueled air con- 
ditioning equipment which will more 
nearly meet the industry's need. Several 
manufacturers are likewise engaged in 
research, including the manufacturer 
who now sells the only year round gas 
system available. 

Continued and intensified research is 
a necessary first step. It must be sup- 
ported by the industry at large, through 
contributions to the PAR Program, 
through willingness to buy and test ex- 
perimental models using various cooling 
cycles, through aggressive efforts to pro- 
mote the best equipment available now 
and at all times in the future. This is 
action, the kind of action needed to 
keep a potential bonanza from becoming 
a pitfall instead. 

Here, in three widely separated areas 
—cooking, air conditioning, and indus- 
trial sales—we have a picture of the 
approach which our industry is making 
towards the strengthening of its competi- 
tive armor. Some of you in this fine audi- 
ence will be disappointed because areas 
in which you are more directly interested 
were not chosen for discussion. Let me 
assure you that their omission does not 
mean there is want of action in those 
areas. 

It should be clear by now that the gas 
industry is in action. Those who produce, 


transmit and distribute gas, and thog 
who manufacture the appliances and 
equipment which consume it, individy 
ally and through their trade associations 
—A. G. A. and GAMA—are working 
together as never before to strengthen 
their competitive position. Not by ignop. 
ing or belittling their competition but by 
improving their own products and theje 
efforts to sell and promote them. 

Ten gas utility companies, widely 
scattered across the country, in selected 
cities of moderate size, have been ep. 
gaged for the past year in efforts to dem. 
onstrate the effectiveness of ACTION. 
They have surveyed the markets in these 
ten cities. They have pulled all the stops 
in setting up promotional programs. 

In one of these cities, for example, 
dollar sales of gas appliances per resi. 
dential meter in the first four months of 
1954 increased 41 percent over 1953, 
Three other cities served by the same 
company and facing the same general 
economic and competitive conditions 
showed losses from 22 percent to 37 per- 
cent. We know that appliance sales gen- 
erally in the early part of 1954 were 
below the previous year. In its demon- 
stration city, this company has proved, to 
its own satisfaction and to all who are 
interested, that ACTION, in capital let 
ters, pays off. 

More and more, the Action Program 
for Gas Industry Development is be 
coming the program of each individual 
gas utility company and gas appliance 
manufacturer. Add all their programs to 
gether, season them with the cooperative 
efforts carried on through A. G. A. and 
GAMA, and in fact we have today “The 
Gas Industry in Action.” 
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Sales potential 


(Continued from page 25) 





Currently, the average age of gas 
ranges at replacement is 14 years and it 
is anticipated that optimum product im- 
provement and sales promotion effort 
might reduce this to 11 years over the 
course of five years. Even if this much 
improvement is not attained, some sig- 
nificant number of the immediate post- 
war ranges will still be replaced during 
the period since, in many instances, ini- 
tial post-war production was of old 
models without many of the improve- 
ments which current purchasers regard 
as basic. 

In the current study the potentials 
have been subdivided to analyze sepa- 


a 


rately four sections of the country. The 
national potential was distributed among 
the four areas based on their relative 
proportions of existing housing, their 
relative rates of population and housing 
growth, and their relative acceptance of 
gas ranges. It is conceivable that more 
reliable results could be obtained by 
computing potentials separately and in- 
dependently for each region (and deriv- 
ing the national potential by summation), 
but unfortunately adequate regional sta- 
tistics on appliance sales and age distri- 
butions are not available as yet. 

The distribution of gas range poten- 
tials for the four areas of the country, 
together with a description of the states 
included in each area, are shown below. 


SALES BY REGIONS 
(in thousands of units) 


1955 1955-1959 








Potentials— 
—Northeast 790 4,500 
—North Central 970 5,500 
—South 940 5,400 
—West 500 3,000 
Total 3,200 18,400 
If no improvements are 
made in product design 
and promotional! efforts, 
sales will be— 
—Northeast 590 2,700 
—North Central 720 3,400 
—South 710 3,300 
—West 380 2,100 
Total 2,400 11,500 
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Unity spurs progress__ 
(Continued from page 14) 
can and should help. The process is very 
simple—just reward those manufacturers 
who do right—assist those manufactur- 
ers who compete on quality, service and 
sales promotion. Help the manufactur- 
ers who have earned a right to your help. 
Let's team up as utilities and manu- 
facturers to better serve the people who 
use our products. 


Looking to the future 

Up to now I have been talking about 
the present and have made certain sug- 
gestions about the immediate future. For 
the next few minutes I would like to look 
further ahead—five, ten, or even 20 
years, to examine with you what may 
become the greatest industry battle of 
our time. I am going to introduce my 
discussion of this coming epic struggle 
with this question— 

“What equipment use in the Ameri- 
can Home will call for more energy units 
than all other appliances combined ?” 

This particular use is to Climate Con- 
trol the air in the American home on a 
year-round basis. I use the words “Cli- 
mate Control” because it is an all-in- 
cusive term, covering heating in the 
winter, cooling in the summer, air con- 
ditioning the year-round, with humidity 
control and cleaning and filtering of air. 

Today, year-round climate control, or 
year-round air conditioning, costs less 
than an average automobile, and long 
term payments make the monthly install- 
ments smaller than payments on a car. 
No family that once experiences the com- 
fort of year-round climate control in 
their home will ever give it up. Certainly 
the day will come when the majority of 
homes in America will have it. 

The question is, how soon? Some say 
five years, some ten, a few 20. The tim- 
ing is probably somewhere in that range. 

What form will year-round air condi- 
tioning take ? 

If you would ask the average in- 
formed person today this question, he 
would probably say, that the home would 
heat with gas, and the cooling and air 
movement would be with electricity. 
That is the way the trends are running 
now. If it would actually work out that 
Way it would not be disastrous for the gas 
industry, because the heating load would 
be retained. Of course, the gas industry 
would like the summer cooling load for 
these millions of American homes that 
will summer air condition, but with stor- 
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age and other peak shaving devices the 
pipeline people could live and the gas 
companies could maintain profitable op- 
erations, with the heating load going to 
gas and the summer cooling load going 
to electricity. 


Here’s our competition 

Unfortunately, that’s not the way it is 
going to be. The electrical industry is 
mobilizing all the power at its command 
(and hundreds of millions of dollars 
are involved) to take on, not just the 
summer cooling load but the winter heat- 
ing load as well. 

Mr. Phillip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board of General Electric Co., in a pub- 
lished statement in the July issue of 
American magazine said: 

“At the moment, however, the de- 
velopment that has us most excited is the 
heat pump. It can cool your entire house 
in the summer, heat it in the winter and 
‘condition’ the air all year long. To 
operate, it requires only air and electric- 
ity, no fuel or water. In the winter, be- 
lieve it or not, the heat pump draws air in 
from the outside, extracts the heat from 
that ‘cold’ air (even when the air is be- 
low freezing) and uses that heat to warm 
the entire house! The heat pump, inci- 
dentally, eliminates the need for building 
an expensive chimney into your home. 

“When we first introduced the heat 
pump it was a luxury item. Within a few 
more years we hope to get the price down 


below $2,000 per home. Within a decade 
we expect to be selling more than 1,000,- 
000 of these heat pumps a year.” 

Let us see what the electric utilities 
think of the heat pump in relation to 
the problem of electrical summer air con- 
ditioning without an offsetting winter 
load. Present at this meeting are a num- 
ber of combination companies. Let me 
talk for a moment to the electric rate 
men and the financial men right here in 
this audience from these combination 
companies. In some cases your electric 
load now is heavier in summer than in 
winter, already caused by electric air con- 
ditioning which is still in its infancy. In 
other cases, your summer load is gaining 
on your winter load and it will not be 
long until it is ahead. You know, as well 
as I do, that you can’t store electricity. 

Now I challenge you to make a study 
for the president of your company show- 
ing just what will happen if ten percent, 
if twenty percent, if fifty percent, if 
seventy-five percent of the homes in 
your area are summer cooled with elec- 
tricity, assuming no new offsetting win- 
ter load. You have an impossible prob- 
lem—both the power factor and the load 
factor of that summer air conditioning 
load could not be worse. You cannot pos- 
sibly justify the generating and distribu- 
tion expense of that summer air condi- 
tioning load, triggered off when those 
blistering hot days hit. 

Now make the same studies, assuming 


Informed supervision is basis for safety 





During Annual Convention, leaders in safety field look over A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee's 
new course. Explained in detail in the October, 1954 issue of the MONTHLY (page 7), the new pro- 
gram aims at much lower accident frequency rates in the gas industry by channeling fundamentals to 
foremen, supervisors and superintendents, the key men upon whom any safety program depends 
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the electric heat pump is installed in one- 
quarter, one-half, three-fourths of your 
homes and that you get this part of the 
winter heating load with electricity as 
well as the summer cooling load. The 
difference is startling, dramatic, almost 
unbelieveable. Have the electric utilities 
a stake in the heat pump? I'll say they 
have. A multi-million dollar a year stake. 

Remember this, America is going to 
have year-round air conditioning in its 
homes and a united electrical industry is 
determined to win this battle all the way. 
To accept only the summer cooling load 
places them in an impossible position, 
but to win both heating and cooling puts 
them on top of the world. It’s a winner- 
take-all proposition. The stakes are high 
indeed, because our gas heating load is 
in jeopardy. 

Now I ask, “How important is the 
heating load to the gas industry?” 

Gardiner Symonds, president of the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company at 
our Executive Conference, Lake Placid, 
stated that the long pipelines were predi- 
cated on the heating load and could not 
exist and pay out from an economic 
standpoint without it. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Rates and 
Economics, after a two-year study on the 
heating load, stated, “The acquisition 
and retention of house heating in /Jarge 
volume is an essential basic policy of the 
successful gas utility. Househeating is 
well on the way to becoming the major 
residential load classification of the in- 
dustry.” 

Now for a moment I want to talk to 
the rate men and the financial men of the 
gas utilities and I ask you to make a 
study for your own company on what it 
would mean to you, if you lost one- 
quarter of your heating load—if you lost 
one-half—if you lost three-fourths of 
that heating load. Just assume that the 
electric industry took it away from you. 
Work out the facts and lay them before 
your own board of directors. I predict 
those figures would cause a few extra 


gray hairs in the gas industry. 

Yes, the heating load is an absolute 
necessity to justify the profitable opera- 
tion of both pipelines and the gas utili- 
ties. Do you begin to understand now 
why I say we are moving into one of the 
most epic struggles in which any two 
major industries have ever engaged ? 

There is a possible answer. We can at- 
tack. Yes, we actually have aces back to 
back if—and this is a big if—we as an in- 
dustry are prepared to do certain specific 
things. As a matter of fact, just two 
things: 

First, develop an all gas heat pump 
that cools in summer, heats in winter 
and uses gas to give the extra winter heat 
needed in most areas. After all, the heat 
pump is just the refrigeration cycle in re- 
verse. It can be run with any prime 
mover, such as an electric motor or a gas 
engine, but the gas engine to compete 
must be sharply better—sharply different 
—than anything we know about today. 
This gas engine could be of the internal 
combustion type or an external combus- 
tion type, such as a thermal engine, or 
the hot air engine. 

Who is going to develop such an 
engine? I doubt if it will be the gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers, though it might 
be for some of us are trying. However, 
there may be only one source with sufh- 
cient resources to be sure to get the job 
done and that is the American Gas As- 
sociation or a large group of powerful 
gas utilities combining with big pipeline 
companies. After all, the gas industry is 
the sixth largest industry in America. 
The money is there to do this develop- 
ment and research job if the companies 
involved are willing to lay it on the line. 

What is the size of the bill? That is 
hard to say, but a million dollars spent 
over a four-year period or $250,000 a 
year might be a minimum to start with— 
it is that kind of a job. A half million 
dollars a year would make success much 
more certain. 

Why a gas engine cooling system ? Be- 


cause it is the only gas cooling system 
that will combine with the heat pump, 


In addition, the gas engine system is the 


most efficient with lowest operating costs 
for energy of all gas cooling cycles. 

A gas heat pump will compete ‘with 
electricity even lower than 1¢ per kilo. 
watt and, in general, there is no electric. 
ity in sight (except in a few government 
subsidized spots) that is any cheaper. 

Now let’s assume the country does not 
go heat pump crazy. Let’s assume G. E 
research fails to perfect the heat pump, 
or the public may always prefer regular 
gas furnaces for heating. 

Has all the money to develop a better 
gas engine been wasted? Not at all— 
such an engine would be ideal in many 
areas to run a gas air-conditioning unit 
that could combine with conventional gas 
furnaces for year-round climate control 
for the American home—for year. 
round gas load for the utilities—and for 
year-round production for the gas ap. 
pliance manufacturers. 

Now, in closing, let me summarize. 

First, that we follow the recommenda- 
tions of Fuller, Smith and Ross in their 
report on the quickest and best way to 
execute and implement the Gas Industry 
Development Program, as proved by the 
experience in Ten Demonstration Cities, 
On this, let’s have less talk and more 
ACTION. 

Second, we asked utilities to help the 
gas appliance manufacturers to compete, 
not on price alone, not on just cheapness, 
but on quality features, service and 
safety, to the end that we serve the public 
better. 

Third, that an all-out research and 
development program, financed by gas 
utilities and gas pipeline companies, be 
launched to meet the threat of the electric 
heat pump and to protect our gas heating 
load. Such a research program, if suc 
cessful, would give the gas industry the 
summer cooling load desperately needed 
for a year-round profitable business. 








Wake up! 


(Continued from page 27) 


heard a great deal about the Phillips case, 
and about the effect that it had. Yester- 
day we heard expressed some doubt 
about whether this industry would be 
required to spend one billion dollars a 
year over the next four years. That is a 
matter of concern to all of us. 

Let me say to you that I am opposed 
to federal regulation of anything that is 
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not a monopoly and certainly the produc- 
tion of natural gas is not a monopoly. 

At Lone Star, an increase on one-fifth 
per 1000 cubic feet in the field price of 
gas would add some $10,000,000 to our 
costs, so naturally I could have a little 
selfish interest on that score. We had 
reference made to the small percent of 
the increases that would come about. I 
think the figures were based on residen- 
tial sales in the City of New York. 

Many of us in the natural gas business 


do not receive that rate for all the gas we 
sell. So when you talk about eight or ten 
percent of the cost of gas in the field 
and what it would amount to, that hasa 
little different effect on some of us. We 
are in that part of the country where 
it is generally thought that we are en 
tirely surrounded by ample supplies of 
natural gas, and certainly that should be 
no problem for us. We do have an ail 
ple supply but we are always in the mar 
ket for more. 
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But it happens in the latest period that 
30.6 percent of our total gas revenue 
went for gas purchased back at the 
mouth of the well. 

When you talk about the prices re- 
ceived, it is a little bit misleading if we 
limit that to residential sales. Lone Star 
for the last 12 months received an aver- 
age price for residential and commercial 
gas just slightly less than 76 cents per 
thousand, but our average price received 
for all sales was slightly in excess of 33 
cents. We have no contracts that make 
provision for reduced cost of gas pur- 
chased for that part we sell for indus- 
trial purposes. It applies to all of it. 

There is one other thing when we 
make comparison with New York or any- 
where else—the Lost and Unaccounted 
For through the gas transmission and dis- 
tribution system—that also enters into 
the picture. All you have is just what you 
are going to be able to get through the 
meter and subsequently ring up in the 
cash register. 

We are a very important part of this 
entire industry—whether we be produc- 
ers, whether we be transporters or 
whether we be distributors, and it is good 
for each of us to have in mind just how 
the other is affected, because I say to you 
in all frankness, that the public has just 
as great a stake in this over-all problem 


as we do, regardless of our category. 

I am a firm believer in practical econ- 
omy. I think it is good, but again I think 
it is time for someone to make a deci- 
sion. As a producer selling some gas in 
interstate commerce, I wonder what kind 
of a yardstick is going to be laid down. 

We yet don’t know what the attitude 
of the Federal Power Commission will be 
toward this new group of natural gas 
companies that we have. It will take some 
time to find that out, but one of the fears 
that many of us have is that the regula- 
tive price is going to be less than the 
contract price. 

Again I want to say to you in all sin- 
cerity that I am in favor of the so-called 
“favored nations” clause; I am not in 
favor of it where the third party is in- 
volved based upon your prices at hand, 
which I think puts it in a much stronger 
position to acquire sources of supply. 

One other point: It is time for deci- 
sion as to whether or not we want to 
limit this purely to a competitive basis, 
based upon contracts, based upon bar- 
gaining. I think many of you know that 
perhaps there is no individual who has a 
greater confidence or respect for the so- 
called free private enterprise system than 
I do. It was my good fortune to travel 
around the country for more than a year 
trying to preach that gospel, which I be- 


lieve in with all my heart and soul. 

But I say it does not quite make sense 
to me if we get ourselves so concerned 
about the possibility of regulation at the 
top and still feel we must rely on con- 
tracts and being able to perform under 
those contracts, when at the same time a 
good segment of the industry has been 
awaiting legislative sessions, and this 
last January and February it was so close 
it was not even funny. 

If there is legislation to give us mini- 
mum prices and the minimum prices we 
are talking about are pretty close to the 
maximum prices, I say this is a two-way 
street. If we want freedom to produce, 
then I say we should be free and we must 
be free, because we can’t have a floor un- 
der us and want the sky to be the limit on 
the other end. 

Each of us has an obligation to our 
own company and we have to take that 
into account. I say that while you and 
I are seeing one segment of this indus- 
try and are giving consideration to that 
part in making a decision—I say to you it 
is a time of decision for the producer, 
and for the transporter. We have got to 
have a supply of gas if we are going to 
carry on our business, but there must be 
a distributor, also. 

So, I say to you: This is a time of de- 
cision for the entire gas industry! 





Teamwork 
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be no question but that the supply of 
natural gas available for public con- 
sumption has been materially increased 
by reason of the more attractive field 
ptices available to the natural gas pro- 
ducer. 

Distributors and pipeliners have 
over 10 billions of dollars invested in 
facilities designed to provide a market 
for the producer’s supply of natural 
gas. In addition, the 20 million cus- 
tomers of the natural gas industry have 
billions of dollars invested in gas ap- 
pliances. 

The producer cannot lightly pass 
over the public interest involved in an 
Operation of such magnitude, nor can 
he pass over his obligation to the other 
members of the natural gas team who 
have invested billions of dollars of the 
public's money on the basis of dedi- 
cated gas reserves. 

In his understandable haste to solve 
his own pressing problems as thrust 
upon him by the June 7th court deci- 
sion, the producer must not and can- 
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not forget that he is a member of the 
natural gas team. To provide a lasting 
solution, any answer sought by the pro- 
ducer must not operate solely to his 
own advantage. He must consider the 
effect on the distributor and pipeliner 
members of the natural gas team and 
on the consumer and the public. 

This does not mean that the pro- 
ducer should meekly submit to utility 
type regulation which would only op- 
erate to strangle the natural gas pro- 
ducer, and through him the entire nat- 
ural gas team. It does not mean that the 
producer should calmly submit to pipe- 
line type regulation, for it would also 
strangle the producing end of the nat- 
ural gas industry and through it the 
distributor and pipeline members of 
the natural gas team. 

No, the producer must find a team 
answer. It must at the same time pro- 
tect the producer’s legitimate rights to 
the free competitive position that is in- 
herent in the character of its business, 
and at the same time it must protect 
the legitimate interests of the pipeline 
and distributor members of the nat- 
ural gas team and those of the con- 






sumer and of the public. 

The pipeliner is the middle man be- 
tween the producer who has the gas 
supply, and the distributor who has the 
market. The pipeliner since 1938 has 
been and is thoroughly regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The pipeliner is the only one of the 
natural gas team who normally deals 
with both of the other members of the 
team. The pipeliner must negotiate at 
one end to acquire adequate supplies of 
gas from the producer. At the other 
end he must negotiate with the distrib- 
utor for the sale of gas in the distribu- 
tor’s markets. The pipeliner is there- 
fore the only member of the team who 
hears at first-hand the problems of each 
of the other two members, and who 
catches hell from both. 

The fact that there is dissension be- 
tween the distributor and the producer 
means that the pipeliners have been 
unsuccessful in acting as go-between 
in interpreting the problems of the 
producer and distributor to each other. 

A distributor who is not sold on the 
problems of the producer obviously 
cannot explain such problems to the 
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consumer or to the public in the com- 
munities where the distributor oper- 
ates. This is extremely unfortunate, as 
no satisfactory team solution can be 
achieved if the public does not under- 
stand the problem. The public’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress in turn are nec- 
essarily handicapped in finding the cor- 
rect solution in the public interest 
under the circumstances. 

Where then does all this lead ? What 
is the answer? What is the approach? 
There can only be one answer and one 
approach. That is a team answer and a 
team approach. 

The natural gas industry has got to 
stop looking for an answer that bene- 
fits only one member of the team and 
hurts the others, the consumer and 
the public. A lopsided answer is no 
answer at all. It solves nothing in the 
long run. It creates more problems 
than it solves. — 

No satisfactory answer will ever be 


. found unless it is searched for on a 


team basis. No other answer can serve 
the public interest and meet our pub- 
lic responsibility. An answer must be 
found that meets the problems of all 
team members and of the public that 
all three of us serve, and to which we 
are all subservient. 

You distributors must not let the 
will-o-the-wisp of a possible temporary 
price savings blind you to the other 
more important part of the problem. 
Don’t endanger your present and fu- 
ture supply of natural gas and that of 
the consumer and public by following 
that attractively painted will-o-the- 


wisp dangling a dollar sign. Don't 
even risk that supply. Before you gam- 
ble with the life blood of your busi- 
ness, be sure that you have all of the 
facts. Be sure that you have fully 
weighed these facts in the light of your 
long range gas supply picture. Your 
consumers and your voting public, 
from whom you obtain your franchise 
to do business, will never forgive you 
if you make a mistake in this direction. 

Your producers must be sure, that 
in your legitimate drive to correct the 
new and unworkable regulatory posi- 
tion in which you find yourself, you do 
not in correcting that situation create 
still graver problems. You must also 
be sure that you have adequately 
weighed your responsibilities as a 
member of the natural gas team, and 
to the consumers and the public. 

You pipeliners must be sure that in 
your position as middlemen you have 
fully exhausted all the possibilities of 
helping the distributors and producers 
to adequately understand the problems 
of each other and of the natural gas 
team as a whole. 

Until we on the natural gas team 
start working like a team in the public 
interest, how in the world can we ex- 
pect the public or its duly elected or 
appointed representatives to get any 
intelligent picture of the correct solu- 
tion of the serious industry problems 
that must be solved ? 

If, however, each member of the 
natural gas team approaches the prob- 
lem from the team point of view, then 
and then only, can a long range satis- 


factory answer be found that ade. 
quately protects the interests of alf 
members of the team, and of the con. 
sumers and of the public. __ 

The producer must know where he 
stands before he risks his money. He 
must be reasonably satisfied with the 
return on the money risked. 

The producer cannot on the other 
hand withdraw supplies of natural gas 
en which billions of dollars of public 
investment in natural gas pipelines and 
appliances have been made. The pub. 
lic will never tolerate it. 

The producers’ rights in such dedi- 
cated reserves must be protected. All 
rules of fair play require it. 

The producer was lured into spend- 
ing the now dedicated billions of dol- 
lars in such gas reserves under one set 
of rules. You cannot now change the 
rules in the middle of the game and 
try to trap the producer’s money, in- 
vested by the public, which money 
would never have been risked under 
the new rules. 

The distributor and pipeliner, the 
consumer and the public on the other 
hand must be satisfied that billions of 
dollars invested by the public in pipe- 
lines and appliances will not be made 
worthless by reason of the consumer 
and the public being priced out of the 
market for natural gas. 

It is up to the members of the nat- 
ural gas team to find a way to keep the 
price of natural gas attractive to the 
consumer and the public, and at the 
same time assure an adequate supply 
of natural gas. 





Rose Bowl 
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specialist to help the division sales super- 
visor, and increased our dealer contact 
force. Each man had about 25 dealers— 
less than half our usual number—to as- 
sist in display, advertising, sales training, 
use of promotional tools, prospect lead 
follow-up, and implementation of spe- 
cial sales campaigns. 

A cooperative sales campaign on gas 
laundry dryers was conducted with deal- 
ers, manufacturers, and distributors. It 
featured a $25 trade-in for the old 
clothes line. Four home laundry clinics 
were held by our home service repre- 
sentatives in dealer stores. Featuring a 
washer and dryer demonstration and a 
style show, they were well attended and 
served as good traffic builders. Gas dryer 
sales went up 400 percent over the cor- 
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responding period in 1953. 

In addition to a major customer-in- 
ducement range sales campaign featur- 
ing a free automatic oven clock control, 
a special ““What Time Is It’’ contest was 
staged in Pasadena. All the important 
gas range dealers participated, and out- 
standing window displays of fully au- 
tomatic ranges resulted. Prospects had 
to come into the stores and guess the 
time on blindfolded clock controls. They 
came in, too, in large numbers; for 
prizes were attractive. There were about 
5,000 contest entries. Gas company, 
dealers, manufacturers and newspapers 
teamed up for a three-day cooking 
school that brought in over 5,000 
women, too; and to place attractive dis- 
plays of automatic gas ranges in super 
food markets during the range cam- 
paign, reaching many times the number 
of people that go into dealer stores. 


All this was implemented through a 
series of meetings attended by dealers, 
manufacturers, and their salesmen. Spe- 
cial training in product presentation was 
provided through sales clinics; and 
chef's classes were staged by our home 
economists for both dealer and com- 
pany people. They were given a sales 
conviction stemming from knowing how 
to cook. 

Throughout our system we _ have 
women appliance counselors on major 
office display floors. They make appli- 
ance sales which are turned over to 
dealers for a commission charge. In 
Pasadena we publicized this service 
through gas bill stuffers; had the coun- 
selors follow prospects by telephone; 
and put into effect a special trade-in 
allowance worked out to avoid impait- 
ing the dealer’s profit margin. Counselor 
sales went up 60 percent. 
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As in the rest of our territory, contests 
are held to generate appliance leads from 
all company employees. These are given 
to dealers, and our dealer contact men 
follow through to assist. 

While some of these things were done 
throughout our system, the over-all re- 
suit in Demonstration City was that 
dealer sales went up about 20 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1953, 
and at a time when appliance sales gen- 
erally were lagging. Sales of gas ranges 
increased 50 percent during the cam- 
paign. Over-all gas range sales are up 
13 percent, CP units are up 43 percent 
and non CP down 15 percent indicating 
payoff from push on upgrading. 

Servel refrigerator promotion came in 
for its share of emphasis, too. Several 
“cooling with ice” demonstrations were 
conducted by our economists on dealer 
floors. They were effective traffic build- 
ets. We held a “telequiz contest’ in 
which refrigerator dealer salesmen were 
given thorough indoctrination in prod- 
uct demonstration and sales technique 
by gas company coaches. They were 
later called on the telephone and were 
rated on the sales “pitch” they gave. 
While this contest was extended to deal- 
efs in our entire system, the job must 


have been extra thorough in Demonstra- 
tion City; for Pasadena dealers scored 
highest by considerable margin. 

Commercial cooking sales effort was 
included in the Pasadena plan, too. We 
added manpower to cover restaurants 
more thoroughly, surveyed all food serv- 
ice establishments right down to the hot 
dog stands to develop prospects for new 
appliances, and established a local dis- 
play of commercial equipment. 

The Demonstration City advertising 
program was intensified in consonance 
with sales activities. Extra newspaper ads 
and radio spot announcements supported 
the dealer automatic range campaign; 
color ads in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tions of the two daily newspapers fea- 
tured gas appliances in new homes, 
offering a free kitchen planning folder; 
and so on. 

Public relations activities came in for 
stimulated effort, too. Featured was a 
“50 Years of Progress jubilee,” in which 
we had open house at our remodeled 
division headquarters building for a 
week. Each day one of the local service 
clubs met in our new Redwood Room, 
a small auditorium, for luncheon. Each 
day a company executive gave an ap- 
propriate talk. Sales promotion was tied 





in through a display of the newest in 
each type of gas appliance along side its 
counterpart of ancient vintage. 

In our case, as in the other nine cities 
possibly, it is too early to evaluate re- 
sults, We may never be able to measure 
them clinically or completely. I have 
mentioned a few that seem to us con- 
vincing. Not everything we have tried 
in Pasadena has worked well. But we 
are sold sufficiently on the merits that 
we plan to continue “Action in the Rose 
Bowl” for another year. We have al- 
ready concluded to extend some features 
to the rest of our system. We may con- 
sider setting up a demonstration city in 
each of our eight other geographic divi- 
sions, to toss the gauntlet of challenge 
further. For consider these facts: 


(1) The three top winners in our com- 
pany-wide Servel contest for new 
construction sales representatives 
were in Pasadena; 

A similar contest among our ap- 
pliance counselors was won by our 
Pasadena girl; 

And top honors in a-similar contest 
among our dealer contact represen- 
tatives were taken by a Pasadena 
man. 


(2) 


(3) 





Operating Section 


(Continued from page 38) 


In a careful analysis of the “lightning 
arrestor” Mr. Hamilton pointed out that 
the phrase is actually a misnomer for 
an insulating joint application. He 
said that a properly designed unit for 
this service will act more as an electrical 
by-pass or shunt than as a lightning ar- 
restor. 

Mr. Hamilton listed electrical engi- 
neering factors that are of prime impor- 
tance in the use of “lightning arrestors”’ 
in conjunction with insulating joints: 

1. That the device be located as close 
as reasonable to the insulating joint. As 
a general rule this should never exceed 
ten feet. 

2. That they have sufficient electrical 
conductivity to pass extreme values of 
fault current without thermolysis. 

3. That there be a method incorpo- 
tated in the design so that personnel may 
tender the unit ineffective during the 
time that it is necessary to perform work 
on the device. 

4. That the unit be readily accessible 
for maintenance, repair and periodic 
tests. 
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5. That the electrical characteristics 
of the device are such that normal op- 
erating conditions are restored after the 
high voltage effect has been dissipated. 


“The normal electrical effects are of 
minor consideration,’ Mr. Hamilton 
said. ‘The abnormal effects are of major 
consideration. Little or nothing can be 
done about the initiation of these ex- 
treme voltages, therefore the focus of at- 
tention must be on handling them. The 
engineering data regarding high voltage 
effects on buried structures are meager. 
Further research is required for a com- 
plete understanding of the problem.” 

John E. Overbeck, chairman, Super- 
vising Committee for PAR Project NX-7 
and assistant vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corp., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, stated that Gas Measure- 
ment Committee Report No. 3 has the 
full approval of the supervising commit- 
tee membership and the report is now be- 
ing turned over to the PAR Plan Pipe- 
line Research Committee for their con- 
sideration and approval. He said it was 
expected that the report would be avail- 


able sometime in the spring of 1955 for 


general industry distribution. 
Under the broad heading ‘Customer 










Service,” a panel moderated by L. G. 
Hanna, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed the imple- 
menting of the Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Program. Panelists were C. A. 
Brown, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and 
Electric Corp.; J. H. Dennis, Long Is- 
land Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y.; J. G. 
White, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago; and J. V. Turpish, New 
York and Richmond Gas Co., Staten Is- 
land, New York. 

Mr. White, who took Points 10 and 12 
of the Program as his subject, said that 
it is each company’s responsibility “to 
inform its customers regarding the ex- 
tent and character of the appliance serv- 
icing which the utility is currently pre- 
pared to render.” 

While heartily endorsing the intent of 
Point 12, Mr. Turpish emphasized the 
difficulties of adhering closely to it. 
These difficulties arise chiefly, he said, 
from the increased number of makes of 
appliances, their greater intricacy, greater 
number of parts and other factors. 

“Why should a utility assist manufac- 
turers in training people who install gas 
appliances?” was the question with 
which C. A. Brown began his discussion 
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on Point 13. 

In answering his own question, Mr. 
Brown reviewed current utility-manu- 
facturer training practices, quoted his 
own company’s experience in dealer and 
installer training, and concluded enthu- 
siastically: ““. . . it (such training) can- 
not be over-emphasized—a utility should 
make every effort to co-sponsor with gas 
appliance manufacturers the training of 
local dealers and installers. It pays amaz- 
ing dividends.” 

Standards over and above the basic 
requirements have been evolved through 
special studies by the industry as a whole 
or by groups within the industry, Mr. 
Dennis said. 

“As one reviews this great maze of 
additional requirements,” Mr. Dennis 
commented, “he wonders if they could 
all possibly be necessary or if it is gen- 
erally realized how many individual spe- 
cial requirements have been set up. Many 
of these things are admirable in intent, 
but your Gas Industry Development 
Committee wonders . . . if it might not 
be advisable for all companies to try to 
agree on a minimum number of special 
requirements.” 

Mr. Russell discussed plant quality 
control of high Btu oil gas from the 
standpoint of cracking temperatures, gas 
composition, and types of oil, using a 
number of slides for illustrative pur- 

‘poses. Mr. Russell also described an un- 
usual miniature odorizer used for small 
sections of a system deficient in odor. 

Mr. Lehman outlined methods used 
for distribution of multicomponent mix- 
tures of gases, and illustrated his talk 
with several slides showing flame stabil- 
ity limits. 

A brief general discussion from the 
floor covered and elaborated upon addi- 
tional aspects of quality control in a num- 
ber of different types of systems. 

Presiding at the sessions was Frederick 


J. Pfluke, Operating Section chairman 
and superintendent of gas operations, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, New York. Following elections, 
he was succeeded by Walter H. David- 
son, incoming chairman and vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent of the 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston, Texas. Other new officers in- 
clude J. H. Collins, vice-chairman, gen- 
eral superintendent, gas department, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La., and F. A. Hough, second 
vice-chairman, vice-president and chief 
engineer, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Channing W. Wilson, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, and research 
chemist of the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
announced the names of the members 
elected to the Section’s Nominating 
Committee for the coming year. They 
are: V. F. Bittner, assistant chief techni- 
cal engineer, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago; John H. Carson, 
vice-president, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland; Gordon G. Dye, Southern 
California Gas Co., Glendale; John L. 
Gere, Cities Service Gas Co., Oklahoma 
City; E. L. Henderson, vice-president, 
United Gas Corp., Shreveport, La.; Joe 
T. Innis, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; and F. J. Pfluke, outgoing 
Section chairman. A chairman will be 
elected by the group. 

Presentations of the Operating Sec- 
tion’s Award of Merit were made by 
H. Bruce Andersen, past chairman of the 
Section and engineer of distribution, 
Philadelphia Gas Works Division of 
U.G.I., Philadelphia. Engraved certifi- 
cates and gold lapel pins were given to 
the following recipients for their faith- 
ful and constructive service to the gas in- 


dustry through participation in the 


tivities of the Operating Section: 

F. M. Banks, Southern California & 
Co., one of the most outstanding lead 
of our industry, and one who has had 
direct hand in shaping the affairs of the 
Operating Section. 3 

Fred H. Bunnell, Consumers Powe 
Co., Jackson, Mich., for his outstanding 
work as chairman of a special Sectiog 
committee which developed “Specifics. 
tions for the Operation and Maintenange 
of a Gas Distribution System.” 

G. Edward Hitz, just retired from 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric G, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., one of the charter 
members of the Section and who sup 
ported and participated in its activities 
for more than 35 years. 

Frederic A. Hough, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., for his work as official repre. 
sentative of the Operating Section t 
ASA Sectional Committee on Code for 
Pressure Piping, in which capacity he 
served as chairman of Subcommittee No, 
8, which is revising Section 8 of the B31 
Code on Pressure Piping. 

G. R. King, Philadelphia Electric Go, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for his work as chair. 
man of the Section’s Purging Committee, 
which prepared the publication “Purg- 
ing Principles and Practice.” 

Louis Shnidman, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Gas and Electric Corp., for his work as 
editor of “Gaseous Fuels,” and its recent 
revision. 

J. W. West, Jr., acting managing d 
rector of the A. G. A. and for several 
years secretary of the Manufactured Gas 
Department, who has constantly sup- 
ported the Section and has given more 
than generously of his time and talents 
to further its activities. 

Channing W. Wilson, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore, as immediate past chair- 
man of the Operating Section. 





Credit picture 


(Continued from page 23) 





ities, as shown in the accompanying 
table, was 33.9 percent. Larger increases 
were reported in the East North Central, 
West South Central and Pacific states. 
The dollar volume of net charge-offs, 
including industrials, was reported as 
greater than the increase in sales by 58 
of the 76 utilities reporting on this item. 
Increases of more than 50 percent were 
numerous and several utilities had in- 
creases which exceeded 100 percent. The 
average increase for the entire United 
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States was 34.3 percent and except for 
the East South Central states, this per- 
centage was fairly representative of all 
sections of the country. 

A total of 41 utilities reported the 
dollar volume of net charge-offs exclud- 
ing industrials as well as the net charge- 
offs including industrials. An analysis 
of these questionnaires shows a smatter- 
ing of industrial charge-offs, the largest 
reported being some $4,000. Thirty of 
these 41 utilities reported that they 
didn’t have any industrial losses. The 
total industrial charge-off of the 11 who 
reported such losses was only some 


$25,000. 

In spite of the increase in the dollar 
volume of charge-offs, losses are still 
nominal. For the first six months of 
1954 they represented 18/100 of one 
percent of sales (based on the 76 util 
ities reporting on this item). This com 
pares with 9/100 of one percent in 1948 
when the Credit Picture was started. lt 
must be remembered however that the 
1948 figure reflected the exceptionally 
good conditions which followed World 
War Il. The increase from 9/100 of one 
percent in 1948 to the current figure of 
18/100 of one percent has been gradual 
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Stress IGT 
research gains 


HE DEVELOPMENT of natural gas sub- 

stitutes insures the nation of an adequate 
gas supply for the next 150 to 200 years. This 
was the crux of a report given by Captain E. S. 
Pettyjohn, vice-president and director of the 
Institute of Gas Technology at its 13th annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, October 8. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman of 


IGT’s board of trustees, F. H. Lerch, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York. Dr. John Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology and IGT, 
presided. During the meeting, Mr. Lerch was 
renamed chairman of the board of trustees, and 
two new members were named to the board. 
They are: Robert Hornby, executive vice- 
president, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co., 
Los Angeles; and George Naff, president of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, 
Louisiana. New members named to IGT’s 
executive committee are: Frank H. Adams, 
president of Surface Combustion Corp., To- 
ledo; E. J. Boothby, president, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C.; James D. 
Cunningham, president, Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago; Thomas Drever, chairman of the 
board, American Steel Foundries, Chicago; Dr. 
Rettaliata; Mr. Lerch; James F. Oates, Jr., 
chairman of the board, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago. Also, Carl J. Sharp, 
chairman of the board, Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago and F. C. Smith, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston, Texas. 

In his report, Captain Pettyjohn stressed the 
fact that, although the natural gas supply is 


GAMA installs new officers in Atlantic City 


LTHOUGH THE GAS Appliance Manu- 

facturers Association did not stage its cus- 
tomary biennial exhibition of gas appliances 
and equipment in the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, several important GAMA meetings were 
held and new officers were installed. 

At the board of directors meeting Thomas 
T. Arden, executive vice-president, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co., Lynwood, Calif., 
assumed the GAMA presidency, succeeding 
Sheldon Coleman, president, The Coleman 
C., Wichita, Kansas. 

W. F. Rockwell Jr., president of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, became first 
vice-president, and A. B. Cameron, president 
of Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, was in- 
stalled as second vice-president. Lyle C. Har- 
vey, president of Affiliated Gas Equipment Inc., 
Cleveland, continues as GAMA’s treasurer. 

The board decided to change the date of the 
1955 GAMA annual meeting. It will be held 
at the El Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif., 
on October 12-14. The October dates were 
selected so that GAMA members might attend 
both the GAMA meeting and the A. G. A. 
Convention, to be held in Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 17-19, during a single trip to the West 
Coast. 

The GAMA board also voted to poll the 
membership to determine whether or not to 
resume the exposition of gas appliances and 


Consumers Power opens 


RE THAN 20,000 residents of the Flint, 
Michigan area visited Consumers Power 
pany’s new customer service center dur- 
ing a four-day open house celebration Sep- 
tember 23-26. Included among the visitors 
were more than 3,000 school children and 
many of Flint’s industrialists and civic leaders. 
Special exhibits and displays were located 
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not unlimited, the industry can look forward 
to an enduring and productive future. He 
pointed out that in recent years, IGT has de- 
veloped processes for the production of natural 
gas coal, natural gas condensates, and petro- 
leum. 

This country’s supply of natyral gas is 
sufficient to meet the major portion of the na- 
tion’s anticipated needs for some little time. 
However, Captain Pettyjohn explained, sup- 
plementary sources are required for peak loads 
in areas distant from product’on and storage 
fields and additional sources will be necessary 
to augment future gas utility requirements. 
The complete gasification of coal will ensure 
an unlimited supply for the foreseeable future. 
and the Institute has already developed a 
process of gasification of coal without coke, 
tar or other by-products. 

Captain Pettyjohn said that the Institute has 
intensified its work toward still greater effi- 
ciency in burners and appliances using gas. 
Performance and development tests are being 
carried out in its utilization laboratories. The 
laboratories are available to utilities, appli- 
ance and equipment manufacturers and all 
commercial and industrial users of gas as fuel. 





Directors of Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association meet for luncheon just before the opening of the 
A. G. A. Annual Convention j in Atlantic City. Seated (left to right) are: J. F. Ray, vice-chairman, Pacific 
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sales vice-president, General Controls Co.; T. T. Arden, 


new GAMA president and executive vice-president, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.; Sheldon Coleman, 
outgoing GAMA president and president, The Coleman Co.; Lyle C. Harvey, GAMA treasurer and 
president of Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc.; H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of trade association 


equipment in the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall in conjunction with the 1956 A. G. A. 
convention. Until this year manufacturers 
staged such an exposition whenever the 
A. G. A. convention was held in Atlantic City. 

Officials of the National Association of 
Home Builders, speaking as guests at the 
GAMA board meeting, invited manufacturer 
representation at the NAHB’s National Hous- 
ing Center in Washington, D. C. Manufac- 


turers may exhibit independently, they said, 
or participate in a Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Exhibit area being 
sponsored by A. G. A. 

At a meeting of the Gas Meter and Regula- 
tor Division, meter manufacturers agreed to 
contribute $3,000 to A. G. A. to print 10,000 
copies of a Gas Meter Educational Kit to be 
distributed to science teachers for use in junior 
and senior high school courses. 


customer service center in Flint 


throughout the 175,000-square feet of the 
main building and fleet service area, and the 
building’s auditorium was transformed into a 
pictorial gallery showing Flint’s civic, indus- 
trial, institutional and residential growth in 
the current year. 

The service center project, which began in 
March, 1953, was put into operation late in 


July, 1954. From it, the majority of the Flint 
division’s 120,000 electric and 64,000 gas 
customers will be served. 

Besides an office building, the center con- 
tains warehouse and garage facilities, a mer- 
chandise sales room and drive-in cashier's win- 
dow for motorists who want to pay their bills 
without leaving their cars. 
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Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Rate Cases 


@ Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company: The 
FPC has suspended a proposed $1.1 million 
annual wholesale natural gas rate increase 
by Colorado-Wyoming. The new rates 
would have resulted in a 35 percent annual 
increase over the rates which the company 
is now collecting, subject to refund, in an- 
other proceeding. The Commission said that 
the proposed increase is based largely on the 
higher rates proposed by Colorado Inter- 
state, which rates were suspended by an FPC 
order issued August 26. Colorado-W yoming 
purchases more than 99 percent of its total 
natural gas requirements from Colorado In- 
terstate and the costs of this gas comprise 
the major portion of Colorado-Wyoming’s 
total costs of service. The proposed increase 
would affect four wholesale customers in 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


@ Hope Natural Gas Company: FPC’s 
chief hearing examiner, Edward B. Marsh, 
has filed a decision reducing the amount of 
a wholesale natural gas rate increase pro- 
posed by Hope Natural, subject to review 
by the Commission. Hope originally applied 
for a $3.8 million per year increase. How- 
ever, by agreement with the parties to the 
proceeding, on most of the factors enter- 
ing into Hope’s rate base, the amount 
sought by Hope was reduced to $3.3 million. 
The rate allowed by the examiner's decision 
would result in an increase of $2.2 million 
per year. 

The examiner allowed the company a 644 
percent rate of return, compared to the 634 
percent sought by the company and six per- 
cent as recommended by the Commission 
staff. The companies affected by the rate in- 
crease are: The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co.; The Mount Morris Gas Co.; New York 
State Natural Gas Corp.; The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co.; The River Gas Co. and the East 
Ohio Gas Company. 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America: The FPC has suspended a pro- 
posed $10.7 million or 27 percent annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase by the 
company. The higher rates would affect 17 
wholesale customers in Kansas, Illinois, In- 
diana and Wisconsin. The increase is in ad- 
dition to a $7.2 million annual increase 
which was suspended by the FPC last No- 
vember but which has been in effect, sub- 
ject to refund, since January 1. Natural Gas 
contends that its increase is based primarily 
on the “average field price” of gas at the 
wellhead and on the increased rates filed by 
Colorado Interstate, one of its suppliers. 
Colorado's rates are now under suspension 
in another proceeding. 


@ Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company: 
The FPC has granted temporary authoriza- 
tion to company to construct about 295 
miles of pipeline to increase the sales ca- 
pacity of its transmission system by 100 mil- 
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lion cubic feet daily. The facilities are part 
of a project proposed by Panhandle in a 
pending application to build about 575 
miles of new pipeline to increase the peak 
day delivery capacity from 970 million to 
1.4 billion cubic feet. The 295 miles of new 
line will parallel sections of Panhandle’s ex- 
isting system in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Total esti- 
mated cost of this portion of the project is 
$22.9 million. Cost of the entire project, in- 
cluding the facilities authorized by the tem- 
porary certificate, is $66.8 million. 


@ South Georgia Natural Gas Company: 
The FPC presiding examiner's decision au- 
thorizing South Georgia to construct and 
operate a 368 mile natural gas transmission 
line to serve new markets in Georgia and 
Florida has become effective as the final deci- 
sion. The new line will originate at a point of 
connection with Southern Natural in Lee 
County, Ala., and will extend southeasterly 
to the Albany, Ga., area. From there, a 
branch line will extend to Ellaville, Fla., via 
Valdosta, Ga., and a second subsidiary line 
will run from Moultrie, Ga., to a terminus 
near the Georgia-Florida border. Estimated 
cost of the project is $9.0 million. The new 
system will supply natural gas at wholesale 
to Albany, Americus, Bainbridge, Cairo, 
Camilla, Dawson, Moultrie, Pelham, Rich- 
land, Thomasville, and the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company for resale in Valdosta, all in 
Georgia, and Havana, Quincy and Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion: The FPC has authorized company to 
construct 2614 miles of 16-inch line extend- 
ing from an existing compressor station in 
the Joaquin, Texas area to the Carthage gas 
field in Panola County, Texas. From that 
point Texas Eastern will construct 3114 
miles of 20-inch line extending on to the 
terminus of its existing 24-inch line (Big 
Inch) near Longview, Texas. Total esti- 
mated cost of the project is $3.3 million. In 
its application, Texas Eastern said that it 
now has under contract less gas than is 
necessary to fill the Longview-Little Rock 
line to capacity, while at the same time it 
has available on its 24-inch and 20-inch Provi- 
dent City-Little Rock line more gas than they 
can carry. The 58 miles of new line will link 
the two 24-inch lines, thus enabling the 
company to transfer gas from the one sec- 
tion of its system to the other. 


@ Trunkline Gas Company: The FPC has 
authorized the company to construct a 6,350 
horsepower compressor station to be located 
at Edna, Texas. The station is designed to 
help assure peak deliveries at all times as re- 
quired on Trunkline’s system. It also will 
protect reserves committed to the project, 
and spread, rather than concentrate, the 
highest takes of gas. The estimated cost of 
this construction #s $1.6 million. 


In another proceeding, an FPC Presiding 
examiner's decision became final, direct; 
Trunkline to supply natural gas to Flom 
Ill., Newbern, Troy, Trimble and Obioa, 
Tenn.; and Byhalia, Mississippi. The egtj. 
mated cost of the natural gas system which 
each town will build is: Flora, $525,099- 
Newbern, $181,000; Troy, $110,000; Trim, 
ble $83,000; Obion, $149,000; and Byhalig 
$63,000. 


@ Phillips Petroleum Company: The Fp¢ 
has suspended a rate increase totaling ap 
proximately $805 thousand per year, of 
which $422 thousand would apply to sale 
to Northern Natural Gas. The suspended jp. 
creases would provide for changes in the 
method of computation of reimbursements 
for the Texas production tax, and for escalg. 
tions or increases provided in the basic rate 
contracts. At the same time the Commissiog 
permitted Phillips to file proposed rate jn. 
creases which are the result of payments of 
the Texas producing tax, effective Septem. 
ber 1, 1954. These increases amount to ap 
proximately $145 thousand per year. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Company: The 
company has filed a proposed $7.0 million 
or 17.4 percent, annual wholesale gas rate 
increase with the FPC. The proposed in- 
crease would affect about 80 wholesale cus- 
tomers in Alabama, Georgia and South Car 
olina. The company said that the higher 
rates are necessary because of increases in 
plant and rate base, and because of increases 
in the cost of purchased gas. The company 
also claims a 614 percent rate of return. 


@ Tennessee Gas Transmission Company: 
The FPC has approved a settlement, includ- 
ing withdrawal by Tennessee Gas of its pro- 
posed $13.6 million or 10.3 percent annual 
wholesale gas rate increase which has been 
under suspension since last June 1. The set 
tlement was agreed to by all parties to the 
proceeding and provides that Tennessee 
must refund to its customers any amounts it 
may receive as refunds as the result of the 
final disposition of other pending rate pro 
ceedings involving United Gas Pipeline 
Company, which transports gas for Tennes 
see. Tennessee also agreed not to propose 
any changes in its sales service zone bound 
aries, nor, without the consent of all it 
transportation service customers, propose 
any changes in its transportation service 
zone boundaries, in any filings made with 
the FPC prior to next June 1. 

Tennessee agreed to’ withdraw its pf 
posed rate increase which was dependent on 
increases in the cost of purchased gas, estk 
mated at about $10.9 million, when such it 
creases were suspended by the FPC in its 
price freeze order to independent produces. 
Tennessee Gas serves approximately 
wholesale customers in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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Certificate cases 


@ American Louisiana Pipeline Company: 
The FPC issued a conditional certificate au- 
thorizing the construction of about 1,172 
miles of pipeline originating at North Te- 
petate, La., and terminating at Detroit, 
Michigan. The Commission concurrently is- 
sued a certificate to Texas Gas Transmis- 
sion, authorizing it to build facilities to sup- 
ply American Louisiana with part of its 
natural gas requirements. Both certificates 
are conditioned to provide that neither com- 

y can commence construction until the 
independent producers which are to supply 
natural gas for the projects have applied for 
and obtained FPC authorization. 

The total over-all cost of the American 
Louisiana system is approximately $130 mil- 
lion, including 117 miles of line extending 
from a point on its proposed system near 
Payne, Ohio to the Bridgman, Michigan 
area which has not yet been authorized by 
the FPC. 

Texas Gas will construct about 48 miles 
of parallel pipe between its Lake Cormo- 
sant, Mississippi, compressor section and its 
Slaughter, Kentucky, compressor station. 
Estimated cost is $4.3 million. Texas Gas 
will supply American Louisiana with an av- 
erage of 51 million cubic feet of gas per day 


Win reporting laurels 


EFORE 1,400 American business and indus- 

trial leaders, several gas distribution and 
transmission companies were honored for their 
outstanding annual reports at the tenth yearly 
awards banquet sponsored by Financial W orld 
magazine. 

At the banquet, held in New York's Hotel 
Statler on October 25, the following compa- 
nies were judged among the best of the five 
thousand original entries in the competition: 

Gas Distribution—National Fuel Gas Co., 
New York, “Oscar of Industry’’ winner; Port- 
land (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co., second place; 
Seattle (Wash.) Gas Co., third place. 

Pipeline—E| Paso (Texas) Natural Gas 
Co., “Oscar of Industry” winner; Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, second place win- 
ner; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., New 
York, third place winner. 


Standard 59 ready 


REVISED edition of standards for the 

Storage and handling of liquefied petro- 
leum gases at utility gas plants, known as 
National Fire Protection Association Stand- 
atd 59, is now available. 

As pointed out in the June, 1954 issue of 
the A. G. A. MONTHLY, this standard re- 
places the one originally issued in 1949 and 
is intended to provide for the maximum as- 
surance of safety in connection with utility 
LP gas systems. 

Copies of the standard may be purchased 
directly from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts, at a cost of 35¢ each. 
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or 18.6 billion cubic feet per year of Ameri- 
can Louisiana’s total annual requirements of 
111.9 billion cubic feet. American Louisiana 
plans to supply 100 million cubic feet of 
gas per day to Michigan-Wisconsin and 200 
million cubic feet of gas per day to Michi- 
gan Consolidated. 


@ Cities Service Gas Company: The FPC 
has authorized company to construct 714 
miles of 26-inch pipeline, including a double 
20-inch submerged crossing of the Kansas 
River, beginning at a point of connection 
with an existing 16-inch pipeline system in 
Johnson County, Kan., and extending to a 
terminus in Wyandotte County, Kansas. The 
estimated cost of these facilities is to be 
$494,000 and will provide additional capacity 
to meet increasing firm peak-day demands in 
the metropolitan Kansas City area. 

In another proceeding, Cities Service has 
applied for authorization to construct three 
1,350 horsepower compressor units at its 
Welda Station, one mile of 16-inch pipe, one 
mile of six-inch pipe and four miles of four- 
inch pipeline in the Coloney, South Welda, 
and North Welda storage fields; and ap- 
proximately 55 injection and withdrawal 
wells in the Coloney, South Welda, and 
North Welda storage fields. The estimated 
cost of these facilities is $1.4 million and 


will enable company to maintain firm serv- 
ice during the 1954-55 heating season in the 
Kansas City area. 

In still another application, Cities Service 
is requesting FPC authorization for the con- 
struction of 1514 miles of 16-inch pipeline 
to transport gas purchased from Signal Oil 
and Gas at the latter’s gas processing plant 
in Carter County, Okla., to its existing fa- 
cilities in Garvin County, Oklahoma. Esti- 
mated cost of the facilities to be built by 
Cities Service is $541,000. 


@ Ohio Fuel Gas Company: The company 
has filed an application with the FPC re- 
questing a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of 10.6 miles of 20-inch pipeline 
and an 880 horsepower compressor sta- 
tion to help improve its underground stor- 
age operations in the Benton and Guernsey 
storage areas. The estimated cost of these 
facilities is $943,000. In another proceeding 
before the FPC, the company received au- 
thorization for the construction of approxi- 
mately 46 miles of pipeline and 3,000 addi- 
tional compressor horsepower on its natural 
gas transmission system in Ohio. The new 
facilities are designed to enable Ohio Fuel 
to receive additional gas from its affiliate. 
United Fuel Gas Company. The estimated 
cost of the project is $3.8 million. 


A.G.A. wins national safety award 


HE NATIONAL Safety Council has pre- 

sented to the American Gas Association a 
National Award of Merit for Exceptional 
Public Service in the Prevention of Home 
Accidents During the Year 1953-1954. The 
program which led to this recognition was 
aimed at safe space heating in America’s mo- 
tels, tourist courts, and cabins. 

The award was made at the annual con- 
ference of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago, October 20, 1954, by Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. On behalf of American Gas Association, 
the engraved certificate was received by James 
F. Oates, Jr., chairman of the board, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., and a di- 
rector of A. G. A. 

The award was bestowed in recognition of 
the work done in a joint program by A. G. A. 
and the American Automobile Association to 
eliminate accidents in transient facilities re- 
sulting from improper use and installations 
of unvented room heaters. AAA was asked 
to refuse the use of its symbol of approval 
unless the room heater installations complied 
with the recommended codes developed by 
A. G. A. Training schools were established 
for the field reporters of AAA so that they 
could recognize proper installations and guide 
the owners of tourist facilities in correcting 
existing systems. 

After January 1954, non-standard systems 
were no longer acceptable to AAA and all 
renewals as well as new applications for the 
use of the AAA symbol had to show that 
their equipment met the established standards 
prescribed by the two national associations. 
During this program more than 34,000 room 





heaters in 2,000 establishments were replaced 
by approved equipment. Furthermore, several 
states have enacted legislation requiring all 
owners of such facilities to follow essentially 
the same requirements. Travelers seeing the 
AAA sign on motels, tourist courts, and 
cabins are assured that the gas heating equip- 
ment in them is fully safe. 








Ned H. Dearborn (left), presid 
Safety Council, presents Award of Merit to 
American Gas Association. James F. Oates, 
Jr., Chicago, receives award on behalf of 
A. G. A. for its work in promoting safe use 
of gas space heaters in motels and cabins 
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A.G.A. announces new publications during October 


ISTED BELOW are publications released 

during October, up to closing time of this 
issue of the MONTHLY. Information in paren- 
theses indicates audiences. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

* Packaging of Steel Pipe Couplings, Stand- 
ard Line Couplings, Black or Galvanized 
(for employees of member companies), 
Sponsored by the Purchasing & Stores Com- 
mittee, available from General Management 
Section, A. G. A. Headquarters, New York 
City. 


NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN 


* Good Kitchens Sell Houses (for builders, 
architects and consumers). Sponsored by 


Free Mirro display sets 


HE Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 

pany, makers of Mirro aluminum cooking 
ware, is offering a free display set for New 
Freedom Gas Kitchens. The utensils are: 


a whistling tea kettle, 
a 10” fry pan and a 
percolator. 


The displays will be furnished free to utility 
companies who agree and adhere to the fol- 


Utilities, manufacturers 


OUTHERN Counties Gas Co., Southern 

California Gas Co., and three gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers have cooperated to in- 
stall and maintain a fully equipped model 
kitchen in the new rehabilitation wing of the 
Los Angeles Orthopaedic Hospital. The pur- 
pose of the kitchen is to help handicapped 


New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau, and 
available from A. G. A. Headquarters, New 
York City, for 25 cents a copy. A catalog of 
kitchen cabinet spec sheets, kitchen planning 
and gas range information to which a utility 
may add its own gas appliance spec sheets 
to form a “full line” kitchen package. 


OPERATING 

* Purging Principles and Practice (for en- 
gineering and operating personnel). Spon- 
sored by the Purging Committee. Prices: 
$5.00 per copy to members, $6.00 per copy 
to non-members, $4.00 per copy for students, 
$4.00 per copy in lots of 10 or more to mem- 
bers, $5.00 per copy in lots of 10 or more to 
non-members. 


STATISTICAL 


¢ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 


September 1954 (for gas companies, finan. 
cial houses). Prepared by Bureau of Statis. 
tics, and available from A. G. A. Head. 
quarters, free. 


RESEARCH 


¢ Essential Characteristics and Proper Ip. 
stallation Methods for Protective Devices 
for Domestic Storage Type Water Heaters 
Regardless of the Energy Used for Heating 
—Report 1151-B (for utilities, water heater 
manufacturers, water heater installers). Ob. 
tainable from A. G. A. Laboratories, Cleve. 
land, and A. G. A. Headquarters, New 
York, for one dollar a copy. 


enhance model gas kitchens 


lowing requirements: 

1. The utility company must have at least 
one New Freedom Gas Kitchen on display. 

2. The cooking set will be displayed for a 
minimum of six months. 

3. All labels must remain on the utensils. 

4. The utensils will be arranged so that labels 
are visible to customers. 

5. No competing metal cooking ware will 
be displayed simultaneously with the 
Mirro set. 


Utility companies having more than one 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Display in home 
or branch offices can apply for additional free 
sets. Special arrangements for dealers having 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Displays will be 
considered. After the initial display period 
of six months, the Mirro set can be given to 
the home service department of the utility 
company. Sets may be ordered from: Mr, 
A. G. Baruth, Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


provide kitchen for handicapped 


teenagers—and also some adults—learn to 
cook and to keep house. The patients wiil be 
taught to plan meals, prepare, cook and serve 
food, wash dishes and mop floors. 
Equipment provided includes a Whirlpool 
washer-dryer combination; 11-foot Servel gas 
refrigerator; and O'Keefe and Merritt range 


with “hi-vue” mirror and glass door. The gas 
companies planned the entire kitchen, includ- 
ing cabinets, for ease of working conditions 
and safety. Equipment will be replaced with- 
out charge by the utilities when there is a 
major model change. 


Servel conducts air conditioning sales and service schools 


ACTORY personnel of the Servel air con- 
ditioning division will conduct a series of 
sales, application engineering and _ service 
schools over a six-month period through 


March 16, 1955. Only experienced personnel 
of Servel air conditioning distributors and of 
gas utility companies will be admitted as 
students. 


Length of courses range from three days 
for sales schools up to 11 days for service 
schools. 


Rate Committee releases results of seventh annual study 


Bureau of Statistics 
American Gas Association 


HE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Rate Committee has recently released the 
results of its seventh consecutive annual study 
of rate changes occurring during 1953. Re- 
sponses were received from 63 utilities re- 
porting 61 rate increases and 11 gas rate 
reductions. Utilities reporting complete data 
indicated that rates were increased by $31.8 
million and affected 5.2 million consumers, 
while those reporting decreases indicated that 
222,000 customers were benefited by reduc- 
tions in gas rates totaling $957,000. The fol- 
lowing table presents the pattern of rate 
changes, for those companies reporting these 
Statistics, annually since 1947. 

Two principal elements were operative in 
necessitating upward revisions of gas rates; 
the increased cost of gas from suppliers and 
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a general rise in operating costs of the dis- 
tributing companies. The former reflects in- 
creased field prices of natural gas resulting 
from higher exploration costs, increased trans- 
mission costs, and increased demands for gas. 
To meet the nation’s requirements, large con- 
struction programs have been undertaken at 
the higher price levels currently in existence, 
thereby creating higher fixed charges which 
must be recovered in gas prices. The principal 
factors reported as causing an increase in op- 
erating costs of the distributing companies 
were higher labor costs and an increased tax 
burden. 

The two primary reasons reported for the 
institution of lower rates in 1953 were con- 
version to the distribution of natural gas and 
the attempts of utilities to promote certain 
types of use. Furthermore, the conversion to 
the distribution of natural gas may have fore- 
stalled a greater number of rate increases, and 


larger amounts of rate increases, not only for 
1953 but also for prior years. 

The data reported in the survey refer only 
to sales to ultimate consumers by distributing 
companies and reflect the revenue effect of 
rate changes that will appear in the A. G. A. 
“Rate Service”. They exclude changes in “city 
gate” rates and in rates charged by pipelines 
to main line industrial customers. 


‘AMOUNT OF RATE INCREASES AND 
DECREASES, 1947-1953 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Year Increases Decreases 
1947 $12.0 $ 0.4 
1948 31.9 0.01 
1949 35.2 0.3 
1950 15.6 17.2 
1951 22.0 58 
1952 35.7 3.4 
1953 31.8 1.0 
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School aids offered California sales campaign winners visit N. Y. 
. HE American 
: PAR activity Gas  Associa- 
les— tion Educational 
inan- Service Bureau has published the first two in a 
‘atta series of six booklets designed to show the 
tead. application of scientific principles to the con- 
struction and opetation of a gas 2>pliaace. 
The books were prepared by Elbert C. 
Weaver, noted educational advisor, who will 
t Io prepare the remaining four booklets in the 
vr series. The new booklets, intended for c!ass- 
aters oom and laboratory use in junior and senior 
ating high schools, are entitled “Science Principles 
cater and Your Automatic Gas Range,” and “‘Sci- 
Ob- ence Principles and Your Automatic C'othes 
leve- Dryer.” They describe various features of 
New these gas appliances and the scientific prin 
ciple behind the design, construction and op- 
eration of each feature. 
They follow previous educational booklets, 
“Experiments With Gas,” and ‘Advanced 
one Experiments With Gas” which have gained 





10me great popularity with educators in the short Arriving at Idlewild Airport during an all expense-paid visit to New York are winners of the A. G. A- 

free time they have been published. Servel Gas Refrigerator sales campaign sponsored by Southern California Gas Company and Southern 
ving The booklets will be available at local 84S Counties Gas Company. R. to I.: Mr. and Mrs. E. Glancy, Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Kim Johnson, Pasa- 
ll be companies or at American Gas Acsociation dena; Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Blanchard, San Gabriel; M. $. Cohen and his daughter, Mrs. Opal Bolin, Los 
riod Headquarters, New York. Angeles; Mrs. Clarence Harlow, Loma Linda; Mrs. John Harlow, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Fink, Glendale 
n to 





‘lity | Two Berkshire Mountain gas companies merge * 


Co., E NAME of the Pittsfield Coal Gas Co., Adams, Adams, Williamstown and Clarks- O'Neill, treasurer; J. T. Kelley, vice-presi- 3 ea 
Pittsfield, Mass., has been officially changed burg) with Pittsfield Coal Gas Company dent and general manager; E. A. Kelsey, * se 
to The Berkshire Gas Company. The com- (serving Pittsfield, Lenox, Lenoxdale, Lee, vice-president in charge of sales; J. R. Cot- 


pany, now serving about 24,000 customers, Stockbridge, Dalton and Lanesboro). trell, assistant treasurer; Kenneth Heath, di- 
is the result of a merger of Berkshire Gas The officers are K. D. Knoblock, presi- vision manager for the North Adams Divi+ 
. gas Company of North Adams (serving North dent; John C. Donnelly, vice-president; F. A. sion; Wallace E. Hertel, engineer. 
-lud- ° é 
ios | Ohio company builds to serve thousands more 
is a HE OHIO FUEL Gas Company is forging company’s history. Pipe is being laid at the mission facilities; $7,400,000 on underground 
ahead in a $33 million construction pro- rate of almost two miles a day, completing storage and gas production; $1,200,000 on 
gram, which will enable it to serve thousands about 400 miles of new lines. general properties and equipment. 
more with gas fuel next winter. In all, the company is investing $10,500,000 For the first time in seven years, the Ohio 


The new Gulf Interstate line from Louisi- on distribution systems within the 364 com- Fuel Gas will be in a position to heat all 
ana will bring the additional gas supply to munities it serves; $13,900,000 on big pipe- homes on the company’s lines. 
days justify the biggest building program in the lines, compressor stations and other trans- 





“| AGA. wi d for trad iati t 
HE American Trade Association Executives the entries of A. G. A. in the ATAE Dis- association. In addition to the recognition 
has presented American Gas Association tinguished Service Contest. given to the entries by the ATAE™ Jury of 
with a certificate of recognition for meritori- A. G. A. entered its dealer sales program, Awards, copies of the entries will be distrib- 
for ous contributions to the advancement of trade “Pattern for Profit,” and its School Education _ uted to schools of business administration and 
association management. The certificate was program in the annual contest as outstanding _ public libraries throughout the nation. 
saly awarded in recognition of the excellence of | examples of public relations work by a trade 
ting N . ° 
‘é | New program informs public of natural gas resources 
city A NEW information program designed to public at large with the full story of the ef- The committee will have its headquarters 
asd present the views of gas producers to the forts to meet the rapidly rising demand for in the Empire State Building, New York, New 
public ‘on the development of adequate re- this form of fuel and energy. York. 
sources of natural gas and oil will be con- 
ducted by the newly created Natural Gas & 
Oil Resources Committee. L. F. McCollum, i 
president of Continental Oil Co., is chairman New booklet plugs gas cooking 
ses and Paul Kayser, president of El Paso Gas AS COMPANIES can buy a new promo- Prices are as follows: 
Co, is vice-chairman. Baird H. Markham, tion piece entitled “For Cooking .. . with imprint— 500—nine cents each 
. former director of the American Petroleum Gas is Best!” The 14-page, 5” by 7” booklet is 1,000—eight cents each 
Industries Committee, will serve as full-time chock-full of facts about choosing and using 2,000—seven cents each 
. director of the new committee. the modern gas range. It can be ordered from without imprint—under 500—seven cents 
The purpose of the new information pro- Beals Advertising Co., 150 N.E. 23 Street, each 
gram will be to acquaint consumers and the Oklahoma City, 11. All prices are FOB, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Davis and Millen advance in Southern Counties Gas Company 


AY DAVIS JR. and J. A. Millen have been 

elected vice-presidents of Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Davis will be 
in charge of gas system construction and 
distribution, building construction and main- 
tenance, and technical and engineering serv- 
ices. Mr. Millen will head the company’s 
transmission and compression system—in- 
cluding the Texas-California _ pipeline—and 
will represent the company in gas supply and 
purchase matters. 

Both Mr. Davis and Mr. Millen have 
served in various capacities in the gas industry 
for a number of years. Mr. Davis joined 
Southern Counties in 1938, and since then 


Personal 


and 
otherwise 


Connecticut company names 


EO A. MAYO, director of methods for The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., West 

Hartford, has been elected controller of the 
company at the monthly meeting of the board 
of directors. In addition, Traver L. Berry, of 
Florham Park, N. J., a certified public ac- 
countant, has been appointed to the position 
of assistant controller. 

Mr. Mayo began his utility career in 1922 
as a bookkeeper with the Waterbury Gas Light 
Co., later becoming auditor and purchasing 
agent. He joined CL&P in 1929 as supervisor 
of customer accounts and in 1951 was ap- 


has held various field and administrative 
posts. In 1949 he was appointed assistant to 
the vice-president and in 1953, manager of 
construction and distribution. 

Mr. Millen started his career with Southern 
California Gas Company in various engineer- 
ing and administrative positions, and joined 
Southern Counties Gas Company in 1947. At 
that time he was named to head the just- 
formed Texas-California pipeline division. 
He was promoted to manager of transmission 
and supply in September, 1952. He is a 
graduate of the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Both men are members of A. G. A. 





Jay Davis, Jr. 


Kloer appointed to Worcester post 


WALD F. KLOER, former vice-president 

and general manager, Lake Shore Gas Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president of Worcester (Mass.) 
Gas Light Company. He had joined the parent 
company of Worcester Gas Light, New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association, in 1953. 

Worcester Gas President Richard J. Ruth- 
erford said that Mr. Kloer will perform gen- 
eral administrative duties. 


Mr. Kloer has served the gas utility indus. 
try for over 40 years, working in all phases 
of the business—transmission, distribution, 
plant operation, construction, maintenance, 
and property management. 

Before his affiliation with Lake Shore Gas, 
Mr. Kloer was associated with the Indiana 
Gas Utility Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and Johns. 
town (Pa.') Fuel Supply Company. 


Mayo controller, Berry his assistant 


pointed to the newly-created post of director 
of methods, 

He has been active on utility commit- 
tees since 1932 and is a past national chair- 
man of the American Gas Association Ac- 
counting Section. Mr. Mayo is also a member 
and past chairman of accounting committees 
of the Edison Electric Institute and the New 
England Gas Association. 

Mr. Berry has been employed as a financial 
analyst with the international division of the 
Ford Motor Co., Jersey City. He was pre- 
viously employed by E. I. duPont de Nemours 


Two range manufacturers change executive personnel 


N NOVEMBER 1, Cecil Dunn assumed 

the presidency of Magic Chef, Inc., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Arthur Stockstrom, his prede- 
cessor, is now chairman of the company’s 
board of directors. James A. Marohn has been 
appointed financial vice-president and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Dunn has had 27 years’ experience in 
the stove industry, and most recently was 
president of the RCA Estate Appliance Corp., 


a division of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Prior to that time, he was with the Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. Marohn has been vice-president in 
charge of finance and treasurer of the Gruen 
Watch Co., Cincinnati. Before that, he was 
affiliated with Noma Electric Co., one-time 
parent of the Estate Stove Co., and with the 
accounting firm, Ernst and Ernst. 

Paul A. Barkmeier has become president of 


Mechanical engineering society honors three gas men 


HREE MEMBERS of American Gas Asso- 

ciation have been elevated to the rank of 
fellow in the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Those honored include Vivian F. 
Estcourt, general superintendent in charge of 
steam generation, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco; Roy G. Rincliffe, president, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; and Ernest G. De- 
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Coriolis, director of research, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo. 

Mr. Estcourt is the author of many technical 
papers in his field and has made contributions 
to the development of fast load pick-up char- 
acteristics and wide-range operation in reheat 
station. 

Mr. Rincliffe is author of the book, “Gas 


and Co., Glenn L. Martin Co., Fred Waring 
Enterprises and the Port of New York 
Authority. 

He is a graduate of Syracuse University and 
New York University School of Business Ad 
ministration and has attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and University of Maryland 
Law School. 

Mr. Berry is a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants, National Associa 
tion of Cost Accountants and New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, 


RCA Estate Appliance Corp., Hamilton, Ohio, 
filling the vacancy resulting from the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Barkmeier joined RCA in February, 
1948, and recently has served as the company’s 
vice-president of distribution. Prior to his as- 
sociation with RCA, Mr. Barkmeier served in 
the financial and merchandising divisions of 
Marshall Field and Company and Montgomery 
Ward and Company. 


Production Manual.” During his career, he 
has made contributions to the development 
of the “reformed refinery oil gas process.” 
Mr. DeCoriolis, a life member of ASME, 
is also a member of the American Society of 
Metals, National Society of Professional Ea 
gineers and Toledo Engineering Society. 
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UTILITIES AND PIPELINES 


WituaM F. Rooney will be in charge of 
Bhasco Services Inc.’s newly opened office 
in Portland, Oregon. He has been with the 
company since 1950. 

Wi.1aM C. BEATTIE is now manager of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York Inc.'s production department. He suc- 
ceeds JEFFERSON C. FALKNER, who retired on 
October 1. 

Joun W. Kirstein has been appointed field 

cintendent of gathering lines for Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Company of America, re- 

ing L. D. WILLIAMS, who retired on Sep- 
tember 30. He will be stationed in Fritch, 
Texas. 

Neat HALL has been named advertising 
supervisor and JAMES CARLL information 
supervisor in Lone Star Gas Company's ad- 
yertising department. Mr. Carll joined the 
Dallas, Texas utility in March, 1954, while 
Mr. Hall has served the company since 1948. 

Detroit Edison Company has announced 
that Howarp R. STEVENSON, former assistant 
manager of sales, is now assistant manager 
of operations. Mr. Stevenson is a member of 
American Gas Association. 

ALAN L. SmiTH, formerly with the New 
York Telephone Co., has been appointed 
publicity supervisor at The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., New York. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 
reveals organizational changes in three divi- 
sions, effective January 1, 1955. J. A. FRICK, 
vice-president in charge of the Lehigh-Val- 
ley Gas Div., will retire, and will be suc- 
ceeded by A. S. MORGAN, now vice-president 
in charge of the Lancaster County Gas Di- 
vision. 

L. j. HARRISON, operating manager of the 
Harrisburg Gas Div., will become general 
manager at Lancaster to succeed Mr. Mor- 
gan, and W. R. BoLLeNnporr, Jr., will be ad- 
vanced to the position of operating manager 
at Harrisburg. R. L. YEAGER will be trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to succeed Mr. 
Bollendorf in Harrisburg. 

H. S. RAND of Harrisburg, will be trans- 
ferred to the headquarters office in Phila- 
delphia to succeed S. A. TOLLEFSON, who 
tetired on November 1. Mr. Rand will be in 
charge of personnel records, labor relations, 
insurance and claims. EARLE W. NEFF will 
become division account manager at Harris- 
burgh in place of Mr. Rand. 

Appointment of NATHAN H. GELLERT, Jr., 
distribution vice-president, as coordinator 
of natural gas conversion for Seattle Gas 


Company has been announced by N. Henry - 


Gellert, president. Davin D. Risser has been 
named assistant coordinator. 

A new department of engineering has 
also been set up, with JAMES F. Gary as 
Superintendent. VERNON H. Damm has been 
appointed superintendent of distribution. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Company of Amer- 
ica in Chicago has announced the elevation 

its gas measurement department to full 
division status. Superintendent of the new 
division is CLARK H. DUNCAN. 
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Names in the news . . . roundup of promotions and appointments 


Assistant superintendents will be M. C. 
LANAGAN, C. M. ALMoNn, W. R. McDANIEL, 
and C. L. Mouck. 

Mrs. ZENIE ADAMSON, the East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, is now assistant home service 
supervisor, after having served as head of the 
company’s home service training program and 
test kitchen. 

Lone Star Gas Company announces that 
A. B. McCurpy has been named distribution 
engineer, and R. K. HEINDEL has been pro- 
moted to butane engineer. EtstER A. SMITH 
is now assistant manager of the gas supply de- 
partment for the Texas utility company. 

W. D. Core has been named assistant chief 
engineer of Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Northern Illinois Gas Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that J. J. LANCASTER is purchasing 
agent; CARL H. HANNAMAN is manager of 
stores and inventory control; GLENN R. 
MERTEN is manager of the real estate depart- 
ment and KENNETH L. HECHT is office at- 
torney and assistant manager. 

JOHN F. Sisson has joined the legal staff 
of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 

JAMES F. POLLARD, manager of commercial 
department, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., re- 
tired on August 31. He is succeeded by R. W. 
Joyce. RICHARD L. HAYDEN is now manager 
of customer and community services. 

In Oregon, Epwarp A. VisTICA has been 
named products sales engineer, and JAMES A. 
SECHSER has been appointed sales promotion 
manager, Portland Gas & Coke Company. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh 
announces that GEORGE W. HARTUNG has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer, and 
RAYMOND P. FROELICH has been advanced to 
the head of the payroll department. 

ALAN R. BAILEY is now assistant to vice- 
president and general manager, NORMAN R. 
SUTHERLAND, at Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco. 

After 48 years of service, CHARLES E. Os- 
WALD, vice-president, comptroller and director 
of Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., 
Evansville, retired on October 1. GEORGE R. 
WoOEHLER, secretary of the company, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Oswald. 

FRANK A. ROTHWELL, industrial sales 
representative, United Gas Pipe Line Co., is 
now working out of the San Antonio office. 


MANUFACTURERS 


GEORGE Maves, manager of the Boston 
sales office of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company since 1948, has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of the firm’s 
Pacific region, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. He succeeds GAvIN S. YOUNKIN, 
who recently was. named general sales 
manager. R. W. Forster, who has been man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., sales office, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Maves as Boston 
manager. 

HaroLp H. JesKE has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations for the 
Florence Stove Co., Kankakee, Illinois plant. 

Rosert J. RUNGE has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Norge Divi- 
sion of the Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. Also 





appointed were JACK PETTERSEN, manager of 
the dealer development department, and 
JaMEs RurF, director of marketing research. 

The Floyd-Wells Company, a division 
of John Wood Company, has announced the 
appointment of SoL WINSTON WEILL as 
general sales manager. Mr. Weill has been 
associated with the Geo. D. Roper Cor- 
poration and since 1946 has been eastern 
manager. In his new capacity he will assume 
responsibility for the sales program and 
distribution of the Bengal line of ranges. 

BERNARD E. GARDNER, JR., has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer by American Meter 
Company and assigned to the Atlanta dis- 
trict. He will serve his new territory out of 
the Charlotte, N. C., office of the company. 

L. L. Perers has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of marketing, Phillips & 
Buttorff Manufacturing Co., Nashville, mak- 
ers of gas stoves, furnaces and stokers. Before 
his recent appointment, Mr. Peters had served 
Magic Chef for 14 years. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Peters will be responsible for all 
sales and marketing activities for the com- 
pany’s “Enterprise” and “Crusader’’ lines. 

Paut R. KENNEDY has been appointed 
southern regional manager of Servel Inc., 
with headquarters in Atlanta. He succeeds 
A. J. SCHULLSTROM. 

HArrY L. STEARNS, formerly with Servel 
Inc., is manager of the Public Utility Sales 
Division, Florence Stove Co., Chicago. 

E. Cart Sorby, vice-president Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill., is chairman of 
the new Public Relations Committee, Na- 
tional Council for LP-Gas Promotion. 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, president and 
board chairman of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., has been elevated to the grade of Fellow 
in the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. ; 

E. L. DeEGoLyEr, petroleum geologist and 
oil executive, has been elected a director of 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

ROBERT PLACE and FRANK W. TANLER 
have been appointed gas oven thermostat sales 
specialists at Penn Controls, Inc., Goshen, 
Indiana. GORDON MANISTA, a former em- 
ployee of C. A. Olsen Co., Elyria, Ohio and 
the A. G. A. Laboratories, Cleveland, re- 
places Mr. Place as Penn’s A. G. A. Labora- 
tory representative. 

NorsBeErt P. CRAMER has been named gas 
application engineer, Bendix Home Appli- 
ances Div., Avco Manufacturing Corp. 

A new marketing department has been 
created at the RCA Estate Appliance Corp., 
Hamilton, Ohio. INwoop SMITH is. vice- 
president of the new department. Other de- 
partmental appointments are: GORDON P. 
HENTZ, manager, product planning; THOMAS 
F. BARTLEY, merchandise manager; ROBERT 
W. SCHROEDER, manager, sales administra- 
tion. 

Jack BAGLey is district manager of the 
range company’s Cleveland area, and LEE 
Faust has been named to the same position 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MARSHALL G. Cook has joined the staff of 
The R. W. Stafford Co., Evanston, Ill. « 
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Griffith joins A.G.A. as pipeline research engineer 


RUSSELL GRIFFITH, formerly associated 

. with the gas department of Ford, Bacon 
and Davis, Inc., has joined the American Gas 
Association as research engineer. He will as- 
sist T. L. Robey, A. G. A. coordinator of re- 
search under the gas industry's coordinated 
Promotion, Advertising and Research Plan. 
Mr. Griffith will be employed primarily on 
pipeline research work on wich the industry 
is spending nearly a quarter of a million dol- 


James elected to Dallas post 


OUIS G. JAMES has been elected comp- 

troller of the Lone Star Gas Company 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, the Lone 
Star Producing Company, Dallas. Mr. 
James, assistant comptroller for more than 
two years, succeeds L. L. Dyer, who tre- 
tired August 31. At the same time, Lone 


lars yearly. 

Mr. Griffith was graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1942 with a B.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering. He received his 
M.S. degree in chemical engineering at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute after serving 
as an instructor in the chemical engineering 
and chemistry department for three years. 
While at Worcester, Mass., he worked with 
The Norton Company and Foxboro Company. 


Star appointed H. J. Yonkers and W. R. 
Payne as assistant comptrollers. Mr. James 
began his Lone Star career in 1923 as a 
clerk in the chart department, and during 
the years has served as cashier and book- 
keeper, traveling auditor, chief auditor, gen- 
eral auditor and assistant comptroller. 


Chamber names resources group 


NUMBER of gas industry executives have 
been appointed to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Natural Resources Committee. 
Among those serving on the oil and gas sec- 
tion are Robert R. Blackburn, Southern Cali- 


fornia Gas Co.; J..W. Hargrove, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.; Walter M. 
Jeffords, Jr., Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.; and 
C. I. Weaver, Ohio Fuel Gas Company. All 
are members of A. G. A. 


McCarter Medal goes to New York production operator 


pa Katee. JOSEPH LORINO has been 
awarded the American Gas Association 
McCarter Certificate and Medal for saving a 
life by means of artificial resuscitation. Mr. 
Lorino is a production operator at the Astoria 
Station, Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. 

On March 24, 1954, Mr. Lorino traced the 


odor of escaping gas to an apartment in a 
building where he acts as superintendent. 
Entering the gas-filled apartment, he dis- 
covered the occupant lying unconscious be- 
fore a gas range with all gas jets open and the 
pilot light out. Mr. Lorino began artificial 
respiration and continued until police arrived. 
Resuscitation was completed with an in- 


Marylanders elect Blake president 


HE MARYLAND Utilities Association 

held its 30th Fall Conference at Virginia 
Beach on September 17 and 18. At the busi- 
ness session, J. Frank Blake, Jr., of Elkton, 
Md., was elected president of the asscciation. 
Others elected for 1954-1955 include George 
M. Nelson, Salisbury, Md., first vice-presi- 
dent; C. Oscar Berry, Washington, D. C., 
second vice-president; Austin E. Penn, Bal- 
timore, treasurer, and Robert L. Smith, Freder- 


Suttle achieves certificate 


OBERT R. SUTTLE, managing director 
of the Southern Gas Association, is the 
recipient of a certificate of achievement from 
the National Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives. The certifi- 
cate was presented to him in recognition of 
his successful completion of the requirements 
in the advanced workshop seminar devoted to 
graduate study in the trade association pro- 
fession, sponsored by the National Institute. 
In February, 1946, Mr. Suttle resigned as 
acting head of the department of management, 
University of Texas, to accept his present po- 
sition as SGA managing director. 
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ick, secretary. 

Principal speakers were William J. Mc- 
Manus, vice-president, The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Companies, Washington, 
D. C.; Honorable John H. Hessey, chairman, 
Public Service Commission of Maryland, Bal- 
timore; Charles W. Williams, vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va.; 
C. M. Wallace, vice-president, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta. 


He took graduate work in chemical enginegp. 
ing at Columbia University while serving 
a teaching and research assistant. He speq 
over four years with E. I. Du Pont de Ne 
mours & Company, Inc. 

His experience with Ford, Bacon and Dayjs 
Inc., included work on gas field reserves ang 
deliverability studies, natural gasoline plants 
natural gas pipeline design, compressor sty. 
tions and petroleum product pipeline design 


French honor Eacker 


poe H. EACKER, president of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., and of the Americap 
Gas Association, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Association Technique, De 
L’Industrie Du Gaz en France. The honor was 
announced shortly after the association's recep} 
convention elected Mr. Eacker by acclamatiog. 


Paul Rogers advances 


AUL W. ROGERS, chief engineer of ‘the 

Ohio Fuel Gas Company, has been elected 
an assistant vice-president. 

Associated with the gas company for 2j 
years, Mr. Roge:s is a member of A. G. A, 


halator. 

Presentation of the certificate and medal 
was made by M. L. Waring, Con Edison vice 
president, on August 3. Among executives 
present were G. R. Hahn, general superia 
tendent; J. C. Falkner, ‘manager; and Y. 
Salzone, assistant manager. 


Jeffe succeeds Kohout 


ENERAL E. F. JEFFE has been elected 

president of New York & Richmond Gs 
Co., Staten Island, N. Y., to succeed John 
Kohout, who is retiring. General Jeffe is also 
president of Kings County Lighting Co, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Three new directors were elected. They 
are A. Lee Loomis, Harry E. Gould and 
Francis S. Levien. 

General Jeffe is a member of A. G. A. 





OBITUARY 





William E. Brokaw 


commercial manager, Passaic Division, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New Jersey, died 
suddenly on September 26. Mr. Brokaw had 


been with Public Service since 1920, and aftet 
several promotions through the years, was ap 
pointed commercial manager at Passaic i 
1948. 

Mr. Brokaw was a member of American Gas 
Association's Accounting Section. Active @ 
the section’s Customer Relations Committee, 
he was vice-chairman of the Customer Rele 
tions Training (By Film and By Manual) 
Project Committee. 

Mr. Brokaw is survived by his wife Elsie 
his mother and two sisters. 
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A.G.A. Awards 





real, Canada. 

Individual accomplishments in the gas 
utility home service field were accorded 
national recognition when five winners 
were presented with A. G. A. Achieve- 
ment Awards sponsored by McCall’s 
Magazine. Cash prizes totaling $1,000 
and bronze plaques were awarded to in- 
dividual members of home service organ- 
izations judged to have made the most 
effective contributions on the basis of 
papers submitted, to the advancement of 
modern homemaking by promoting the 
use of gas and modern gas equipment. 

The five awards were made to repre- 
sentatives of companies falling in three 
divisions. Recipients of these national 
honors were: Mrs. Mary Louise Bohn, 
home service director, Laclede Gas Co., 
St. Louis; Marjorie T. Chandler, home 
service director, The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Canada; Dorothy 
Farrell, assistant home economics di- 
rector, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh; Ida Lansden, staff 
assistant, home service department, 
Washington Gas Light Co.; and Mrs. 
Eleanor V. Wiese, supervisor, home 
economics department, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The judges of the awards were: W. H. 
Kurdelski, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Grand Rapids, chairman; D. R. 
Schively, The Hartford (Conn.) Gas 
Co.; Mary E. Huck, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus; Elizabeth J. Lynahan, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago; and Irene Muntz, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas and Electric Corporation. 

Mrs. Bohn was winner in Division 


(Continued from page 9) 


“A” which includes heads of home ser- 
vice departments of more than five indi- 
viduals. She was cited for her descrip- 
tion of department organization in which 
the accent has been placed on good serv- 
ice and good public relations. She re- 
ceived a cash award of $200. 

In Division ‘‘B” which was confined to 
home service departments of five or 
less members, the award was given to 
Miss Chandler for an effective contest 
developed through cooperation between 
The Consumers’ Gas Company and the 
Toronto Board of Education to interest 
high school girls in home economics as a 
career. The cash award for this division 
also was $200. 

Three awards of $200 each with 
bronze plaques were given in Division 
“C” to individual members or depart- 
ment heads of three different companies. 

Miss Lansden was one of the winners 
in this division for her outline of the 
part played by home service of Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company in the Mrs. 
America contest in which telecasts of 
contestants at work were given for the 
public. Another winner in Division “C’”’ 
was Miss Farrell, who won her award for 
an account of a gas incineration cam- 
paign developed by The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company to interest 
civic clubs in community betterment. 

The third winner in this division was 
Mrs. Wiese. This award was given on the 
basis of proof that a Heart Kitchen- 
Laundry display as a community service 
in New Jersey also paid off in better 
planned builder-architect kitchens and 
laundries. 





Industrial relations round-table 





(Continued from page 24) 


Union shall have the right to conduct a strike 
provided a majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit shall have voted in favor 
thereof in a secret ballot referendum held 
under the supervision of an impartial state or 
federal agency designated by the Union. If 
desired by the Union, such vote may be con- 
ducted on Company premises during working 
hours at Company expense.’ 

The contract ratification clause made an 
agreement reached by the parties “subject to 
secret ballot, or written ratification by a 
majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit. If desired by the Union, a ratification 
vote by supervised secret ballot may be con- 
ducted on Company premises.’ 

Negotiations were finally broken off by the 
union on the ground that the company’s in- 
Sistence on these clauses interfered with its 
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internal affairs. When the union brought a 
refusal-to-bargain charge against the company, 
the Board ruled that the company’s insistence 
upon these clauses gave the union just cause 
to break off bargaining, because (1) the em- 
ployer’s proposals were outside the scope of 
bargainable subjects under the Act and (2) 
interfered with the union’s power as _bar- 
gaining representative. 

Under the NLRA, employers and unions 
have an obligation to bargain in good faith 
“with respect to wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of employment.” 

Pointing out that unions must bargain over 
employer proposals for nonstrike clauses, even 
though employees have a statutory right fo 
strike (which they can waive by contract), 
the court ruled that proposals for employee 
ratification of strikes and contracts are basi- 





1954 
NOVEMBER 


1-5 *National Metal Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A. G. A. will exhibit) 
8-9 *University of Kansas, Southwest 
Petroleum Industry Gas Measure- 
ment Institute, Liberal, Kansas. 
8-11 *American Petroleum Institute, Chi- 
cago, Til. 
8-12 *National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York, N. Y. 
15-17 *American Standards Association, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
16-20 *American School Food Service 
Association, Miami Beach, Fila. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

17-19 Southeastern Gas Association, Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
28-Dec. 3 *American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Statler Hotel, New 

York City. 
















































1955 
JANUARY 


13-20 *National Housewares & Home Ap- 
pliance Exhibits, Chicago, Ill. 

16-20 *National Association of Home 
Builders Convention, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

24-25 eIndustrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

24-26 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

28 *Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Mid-Winter Sales Conference, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


MARCH 


7-9 *Mid-West 
Paul, Minn. 
7-11 National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Chicago, Ill 
21-23 eA. G. A. General Management 
Section, Spring Conference, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
24-25 eNew England Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


12-15 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

18-19 °A. G. A. Residential Gas Section, 
Eastern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

19-21 Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

20-22 *Indiana Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, French Lick, Ind. 

25-27 *Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 


Gas Association, St. 
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Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales or Executive Assistant—To top food service 
equipment manufacturer or distributor. Thirty 
years’ experience, purchasing, personnel train- 
ing, production management and sales. Broad 
knowledge layout and design institutional 
facilities, characteristics and performance of 
heavy duty equipment. Officer, excellent 
health, to retire September. Prefer locate in 
East; will travel anywhere. (52) 1785. 


Chemical Engineer—Twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence in modern gas plant operations and proc- 
ess engineering, employed, desires position 
with advancement potential in gas or petro- 
Soemntont industry. Would consider consulting. 


Mechanical Engineer—Successful practicing me- 
chanical engineer with substantial background 
of unusual experience in design and layout of 
equipment in the utility field. Qualified to 
undertake difficult assignments which may in- 
volve limited projects. Competent in the prep- 
aration of diagrams, specifications and esti- 
mates. Skilled in planning routine and 
supervision of technical staff. Eastern seaboard 
preferred. 1787. 


Financial-Accounting Executive—Experienced in 
electric, gas, water, telephone utilities, seeks 
assignment as controller, treasurer or budget 
director. Skilled administrator, keen analyst. 
Thorough knowledge modern accounting tech- 
niques, IBM, auditing, finance, costs controls, 
budgets, systems and procedures, credits, in- 
surance, taxes, pensions, government contacts. 
Harvard trained—business administration, ac- 
counting, financing, statistics, law. Can re- 
locate, U.S. or abroad; knowledge languages. 
Available immediately. 1788. 

Property Manager—Utility plant operation 
and/or bottle and bulk LPG experience. Record 
of productiveness on previous properties, three 
employers in past 17 years. Northeast to North- 
west location preferred. 1789. 

Manufacturers Sales Representative—For past 21 
years have managed sales, last in the New 
York Metropolitan area, for one leading na- 
tional manufacturer of ranges and heaters. 
Seek new connection involving promoting and 
merchandising domestic gas appliances prefer- 
ably in the New York area. Top notch per- 
formance and references. 1 


Research Statistician—B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. in 


few months. Excellent background in the 
natural sciences and mathematics. Expert in 
sampling design and modern statistical anal- 
ysis techniques. Sixteen years diversified 
experience in technological and economic sur- 
veys and research studies. Fine writing 
ability; experienced in the preparation and 
editing of technical and non-technical reports. 
Prefer Metropolitan New York area. 1791. 

Natural Gas Engineer—young, registered profes- 
sional engineer with B.S. degree seeks chal- 
lenging position with opportunity for profes- 
sional development. Six years diversified 
experience in distribution design and construc- 
tion. Prefer Southwestern location but would 
consider any location. 1792. 


Administrative Engineer—B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering. Four years’ engineering and su- 
pervisory experience with natural gas utility 
of approximately 17,000 meters. Desire similar 
position with a larger utility. Prefer middle- 
west and position with advancement potential 
and security. 1795, 

Combustion Engineer—B.S._ in Engineering. 
Presently employed as a combustion engineer 
at a steel plant in Canada. Desires position in 
industry or organization dealing with fuel. 
Canadian, married, two children. 1796. 

Administrative Assistant—position desired that 
offers a promising future. Young, aggressive, 
capable and ready to assume responsibilities; 
college graduate with engineering and admin- 
istrative management education; 3 years’ ex- 
perience in equipment manufacturing and val- 
uation engineering. 1797. 

Industrial Sales Engineer—Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in selling wide variety of gas appli- 
ances and equipment, principally industrial. 
Energetic, aggressive, hardworking executive 
desires position with advancement potential 
as industrial manufacturer’s representative or 
gas utility industrial engineer. Eastern sea- 
board preferred. 1798. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Heating Engineer—Experienced heating engi- 
neer required by national manufacturer of gas 
heating equipment. Duties involve product de- 
velopment and testing. Three to five years’ 
experience and knowledge’ of A. G. A. testing 
procedures required. Salary open. 0744. 


ee 


Gas Sales Engineer—Southern City, 15,00 popula. 
tion, operating combined public utility, water, 
electric, and gas, under a three-man commis. 
sion, desires to employ gas sales engineer 
capable of building natural gas load, under % 
years of age, salary range, $500 to $600 per 
month. 0745. 

Engineer—must have five to ten years’ experi. 
ence in gas distribution system design work 
Engineering degree required. Pacific North. 
west manufactured gas company preparing for 
conversion to natural gas. Start $5000 to $6 
per year, ample opportunity to advance. Give 
full details as to education, experience, marita} 
and military status. 0746. 


District Sales Supervisor—Connecticut utility 
has opportunity for capable, experienced map 
(preferably between 30 and 45) to supervise 
small force in promoting sales of all gas ap- 
pliances and some electric appliances in fast. 
growing district. Must have sales experience, 
demonstrated supervisory ability and thorough 
knowledge of all types of gas appliances, 
0747. 


Sales Manager—for established eastern manu. 
facturer of gas-fired boilers. Should have ex. 
perience in securing dealers and distributors 
and creating sales programs. Will be respon- 
sible for expanding sales on Atlantic seaboard, 
Salary commensurate with experience. 074, 


Industrial Engineer—Eastern gas utility has 
vacancy in the industrial section of its sales 
department offering excellent opportunity to 
an experienced engineer. Reply giving age, 
education and experience. 0749 


General Manager—to assume administrative re 
sponsibilities and complete direction of a 
manufactured gas utility. In addition to pre 
vious supervisory experience, must have sales 
and technical background. Salary commensu- 
rate with ability and experience. Submit back- 
ground, experience, and salary requirements. 


General Sales Manager—in 35-45 year age 
bracket. Qualified to direct, from a central 
administrative office, sales and load building 
program for geographically separated electri¢, 
gas, and telephone properties. Experience in 
actual selling and in building of sales forces 
absolute requirement. Familiarity with tech- 
nical bases for competitive selling desirable. 
Eastern location. 07 
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cally in the same category. Just as an employer 
can insist on a no-strike clause to the point 
of an impasse, he can insist on contract and 
strike ratification clauses, because they are 
subjects on which the union must bargain. 
These clauses would not, the court felt, inter- 
fere with internal union affairs, as claimed 
by the union, because it was certified by the 
board as representative of all employees in 
the bargaining unit (union and non-union 
members alike), entitling non-members to 
have voice in essential matters such as going 
on strike. 

Although the court failed to rule affirma- 
tively on the validity of the employer's pro- 
posals providing for approval by a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit, in- 
stead of a majority of the employees who 
participate in the voting on strike authoriza- 
tions and contract ratifications, it inferred 
that, if the union had objected to the clauses 
on that point it might have held the employer 
guilty of bad faith bargaining. 


@ Arbitration decision—Arbiter upholds 
employer's right to make unilateral job setup 
changes—Management has the right to change 
the components of a job without prior con- 


60 


sent of the union, 
Joseph Klamon. 

Three points at issue between the Madi- 
son Division of Dow Chemical Company 
and Local 4804 of CIO's Steelworkers are 
decided in favor of the company after an 
arbitration hearing held in Madison, IIli- 
nois. In addition to ruling that management 
can add or subtract particular duties from 
a job classification, Klamon sees nothing 
wrong in assigning the same duty to more 
than one classification, nor in reassigning 
employees to various temporary duties when 
necessary. The union’s protection against 
abuse of these powers lies in the grievance 
procedure, he says. 

In protesting three additions to the job 
description covering millwrights, the Steel- 
workers insisted that management had no 
right to add duties without the union's con- 
sent. If job descriptions could be altered at 
will, the union questioned their value. 

One of management's arguments was that 
the job descriptions are intended to set 
rates of pay, rather than duties attached to 
a job. The parties came to loggerheads over 
this point. 

Management insisted that job descriptions 


according to Arbiter 


were submitted to the union for review of 
accuracy, and not because establishing them 
is a joint responsibility. Management has 
the prerogative to create jobs and the duty 
to pay “proper rates,” as part of its tradi- 
tional right to manage the company in the 
most efficient way. The union’s right to 
question the rate of a job doesn’t extend to 
the content of the job. 

Job descriptions have two purposes, he 
says. One is to group jobs with roughly 
the same content into the same job class. 
The other is to serve as a base for figuring 
wage relationships. 


Employer upheld in support of “Employees 
Committee’—The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap 
peals overruled the NLRB’s decision which 
held that financial support of an “Em 
ployees’ Committee” opposed to unionism 
was an unfair labor practice. The decision 
of the Appeals Court was based on the 
grounds that the committee was not a labor 
organization under the Act and the em 
ployer, therefore, had the right to express 
or disseminate the views of the employees 
at their request. 
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FRANK H. pS 0 er ee Toledo, Ohio 
A.M. BEEBEE.......----- Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B. BERTOLETTE........ Hartford, Conn. 
£. |. BJORK... 20-22 eee eeee Chicago, Ill. 
£.G. BOYER.........-6. Philadelphia, Pa. 
GLENN W. CLARK.. . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
STUART COOPER.......- Wilmington, Del. 
STUART M. CROCKER... .New York, N. Y. 
HENRY FINK........--+0-- Detroit, Mich. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER...... Providence, R. |. 
BAL FRY. cc cccccccccceces Detroit, Mich. 
iN. GREENE.......... Birmingham, Ala. 
Gu GUEFFROY.......... Portland, Ore. 
W. G. HAMILTON, JR.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
"| erry Nashville, Tenn. 
R. W. HENDEE....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
i HESKETT . 0.60500 Minneapolis, Minn. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, Ill. 
MMII oc ccd ccesetesan Dallas, Texas 
PEER, IRs cc cccces New York, N. Y. 
WALTER E. LONG....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRCMNDECKER. .. 0000s Newark, N. J. 
FARLE J. MACHOLD...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
N.C. MCGOWEN........- Shreveport, La. 
J. F. MERRIAM... 2.2.22 000 Omaha, Neb. 
JAMES S. MOULTON. .San Francisco, Calif. 
ROBERT W. OTTO.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Be MAITIER.. .secccce Birmingham, Ala. 
J FRENCH ROBINSON. ...New York, N. Y. 
Be MOUcY, IR... scces New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG...... Evansville, Ind. 
REPAN H. STACK......ccccee Tampa, Fla. 
Mee G. TAYLOR. ....00ce00 Reading, Pa. 
PAUL R. TAYLOR........ New York, N. Y. 
R. J. VANDAGRIFF........-. St. Louis, Mo. 
TOM P. WALKER.......... Houston, Texas 
ee Chatham, Ontario 


CHANNING W. WILSON... .Baltimore, Md. 
HARRY K. WRENCH.. .Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ss) res Dallas, Texas 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—C. H. Zachry, Southern Un- 
ion Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 



















GAS APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—T. T. Arden, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Lynwood, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 

St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 

804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 

tario. 


FLOR:DA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. L. C. Kah, Florida Public Utilities 
Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power and 
Light Co., Miami, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. G. Peabody, Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.—V. C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. Frank Blake, Jr., Conowingo Power 
Co., Elkton, Md. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, 26 West Patrick St., 

Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—D. H. Gerhard, Consumers Power Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 

dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—M. B. Cunningham, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul 2, Minn. 







NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 





OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 








Associated organizations 






NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Roy E. Wright, NEGEA Service Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 


Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. E. Carver, City Gas Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank C. Pesveyc, Public Service 
Gas & Electric Co., Newark 1, N. J. 


Pres.—Earl J. Newlin, State Fuel Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. D. Sherwin, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 2 Pine St., 


San Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. Henry Long, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—F. N. Wolf, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Blidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—John O. Sholar, South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—C. |. Wall, Pioneer Natural Gas Co., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1932 Life of 

America Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Harold P. Taylor, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











